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NOTICE. 
“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
HE death of the Prince Consort on Saturday night has 
cast a gloom over the week. The mournful event was 
known on the following morning in most towns of Great 
Britain, and elicited everywhere the same feelings of profound 
regret for the loss sustained by the nation, and em and 
heartfelt anxiety for the Queen. Happily, the latter care 
has not been added to the many which now press upon our 
statesmen. Her Majesty has found an unexpected strength 
in suffering, and turns to her children and her people with 
full consciousness that she has still ties to earth. The funeral 
of the Prince will take place on Monday, at Windsor, and 
the nation looks to the Heir Apparent to fill his father’s 
Ee as the first, though the unrecognized, counsellor of the 
throne. 





We have good reason to believe that Lord Lyons was | 
directed by the British Government to communicate un- 
officially to Mr. Seward the substance of Lord Russell’s 
despatch demanding the surrender of Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason, a day or two previous to its formal delivery. This fact 
is decisive as to the conciliatory spirit of the Government. 





A telegram from India announces that Sir Charles Wood | 
has resolved to remove the seat of government from Calcutta 
tothe Hills. The Ganges will, of course, accompany the | 
capital. 

The Federal Government has been within an ace of war | 
with France. The Southern privateer Sumter anchored | 
about 20th November in the roads of St. Pierre, Martinique, 
and was there blockaded by the Iroquois, a North American 
frigate. Martinique is unarmed, and from the movements 
of the lroquois the local authorities expected every hour to 
see her seize the Sumter within the roads. The captain of 
the Sumter, however, was not disposed to become a martyr 
to his country’s cause, and on the night of 25th November 
slipped out of the roads, closely pursued by the Iroquois. 
Had the Sumter been seized in the roads, even Louis Napoleon 
could not have averted war. 





Some of the Northern Americans are taking fright at the 
prospect of war with England, and naturalizing themselves | 
as citizens of the Hanse Towns, intending to carry on their | 
trade for the future under the neutral flag of Hamburg or | 
Bremen. It is clear at least that these gentlemen do not des- | 
pise the naval power of England. 





The “ town’’ has been occupied during the week with two 
cases of legal importance. The affairs of the Deposit Bank | 
have come before the Bankruptcy Court, and two of the | 
directors, Lord Keane and Lord George Paget, were sum- | 
moned as witnesses. Lord Keane knew nothing whatever | 
about the matter. 


He used, he said, to do what Mr. Mor- 


and the sale of the Crown property. 


regularly, but he was in the hands of Mr. Morrison as muc 
as Lord Keane. Neither received enough from the bank to 
justify a suspicion of corruption, and the real blame rests 
with the public, who think that because a man has a title he 
must be able to count. 





In the second case the Master in Lunacy has been endea- 
vouring for a week to ascertain what extent of cubbishness 
ean be taken to indicate insanity. Mr. Windham, heir to 
Felbrigg Hall, and a great property of 15,0007. a year, is 
suspected of lunacy because he is dirty and uproarious, 
shouts without reason and laughs without meaning, assaults 
strangers, dresses like a railway guard, and makes love to 
every woman he meets, without reference to character. The 
defence is that he is simply an eccentric, spoiled lad, ex- 
tremely deficient in ability: and this as yet seems the sum of 
the evidence. 


The Emperor of Russia is about, it is said, to convoke the 
Diet of Finland, and to abolish the censorship. The effect 
of the latter change will depend entirely on the press law 
which follows it. An intelligent censorship, like that which 
now exists in Russia, is much more tolerable than press laws 
such as exist in France. The latter, in practice, punish a 
hasty remark by a decree of confiscation. 

The Austrian budget has been submitted to the Reichs- 
rath, and is far from satisfactory. The debt, which in 1846 
was only 100,000,000/., is now 240,000,0007., or eight years’ 
revenue; the deficit of 1861 is 6,400,0007., and that of 1862, 
5,800,000/., and the only resources suggested are borrowing 
The former resource is 
only partially open, and the latter will soon be exhausted. 
But the end is not yet. Before bankruptcy arrives, the im- 
perial Government will seize the revenues of the Church, 
which are sufficient of themselves to tide over the difficulty, 
and which, if they could be retained to quieter times, would 
almost pay off the debt, and suffice to maintain an aristo- 
eracy pledged by its interests to war with Rome. The 
Emperor, of course, is a faithful Catholic, but, then, so is 
Isabella of Spain. 


The periodic time of Encke’s Comet and the Begum 
lawsuit has just expired, and the Moulvie again figures in 
our courts of law. Burke’s Begums were happy at least in 
the romance of their sufferings, while the Liies of the 
New-road, in the hands of a shiftless Moulvie, who signs 
blank cheques for English sharpers, is as desolate as Mr. 
Tennyson’s mermaid in her coral cave,and yet more ridiculous. 

* Who would be a Begum bold, 
Sitting alone, 
Combing her hair, 
On a throne, 
In the New-road ?” 
Even though the blank cheques be declared fraudulent, the 
Begum is still pitiable. Locking to the periodic expenses of 


| this cometary lawsuit, the Moulvie will doubtless have to 


draw many cheques, not fraudulent, on her behalf, the “figure” 
of which that distressed and eminent lady will contemplate 
with what Mr. Thackeray pathetically terms “ most extreme 
disgust.” 

The Prince Consort’s death has deranged not a few 
plans, as well as blighted many hopes. He ‘had been one of 
the best friends of the Social Science Association, and there 
were well-grounded hopes that he would have presided at 
the next meeting of that Association, in May, 1862. It was 
not so to be, and his death prevented the preliminary meet- 
ing in the Mansion House, which we last week announced 
as fixed to take place yesterday, in order to arrange the 
details of the London session of next year. Thig meeting 
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now stands postponed till after the holidays, but a few points 
are definitively fixed. An Executive Committee has been 
formed, for the purpose of carrying on the necessary prepa- 
rations, and Mr. G. W. Hastings has been appointed its 
chairman. Finance and Foreign Secretaries have also been 
appointed, and the date of the meeting fixed for the 4th of 


June, 1862. 





Franre.—The correspondent of the Times denies that General Scott 
left Paris on any mission whatever. His motive in returning to the 
States was a sense of honour. He is still Commander-in-Chief, and 
thought it indispensable to return to his country when menaced by 
foreign war. The French press has slightly changed its tone upon 
this dispute, The Débats hopes for peace through the intelligence 
of the democracy, and the Constitutionnel argues that France, though 
it believes England in the right, will keep aloof from the quarrel. 
The French comment on the lies of the Prince Consort is universally 
friendly and graceful, the only remark of any importance being, how- 
ever, the following from the Pays: “ Unfortunately, the war of Italy 

ced the Prince in a difficult situation. Being compelled to choose 

etween his reminiscences and the counsels of reason, he committed 
the error of departing from that neutrality which he had before 
observed, and the fall of the Derby Ministry, which was caused by 
their listening too much to his advice, proved to him that when he 
adopted England he ought no longer to have thought of Germany. 
The Prince had very liberal tendencies, but the recent conquests of 
the democratie party had weakened his judgment, and there happened 
to him what too frequently occurs to Princes who find themselves 
involved with an unknown future : he felt alarm, and through fear 
of revolution he threw himself into the path of unpopular reaction. 
He, however, we must hasten to say, used no effort to secure the 
triumph of his ideas, and sought for no other participation in polities 
than that which was assured to him by the authority of his jedgment 
over the chiefs of the Tory Cabinet personally.” 

The report of the committee ~ gene to examine the last change 
in the constitution was presented to the Senate by M. Troplong. 
The report repudiates any return to ministerial responsibility or the 
parliamentary system. All that the new decree effects is to suppress 
supplementary credits in favour of transfers, and the change is thus 
defended : “It is at present by means of transfers that unexpected 
wants must be provided for. In order to depart from the speciali- 
ties of the decree of division, it will require a decree rendered in 
Council of State. The transfer wil! have another advantage over the 
extra budgetary credit—namely, that the funds which it will be des- 
tined to procure will be taken from the budget of the very Ministry 
interested in it; the extra budgetary credits, on the contrary, without 
in any way affecting the economy of that budget, fell on the floating 
debt, always ready to lend itself to what was demanded. But when 
it is necessary that a Minister should in some measure despoil him- 
self, when it will be his own credits that must meet the new wants, he 
will have less complaisance for what is unforeseen, and will be more 
disposed to discuss or postpone what is applied for. He will not 
consent to have the arrangement of his budget disturbed unless the 
necessity is clear and urgent. ‘There is also another consideration. 
The floating debt, which always paid the extra budgetary credits, 
had too much elasticity, and consequently opened a great latitude to 
such credits ; but the transfers conlined to oue ministry, will be kept 
more within limits.” 

It is obvious from the whole tone of the Report that if the Emperor 
wants a sudden supply he will transfer the required amount from the 
Ministry to which the aflair belongs. The Minister will then try to 
do without, and that failing, will ask the Chamber for more money, 
which, as the old supply has been already spent, the Chamber mus/ 
grant, making thereon such remarks as it deems safe. M. Troplong 
states that in return for the deficit France has certain distinct advan- 
tages: “The France of 1852, strengthened, pacified, and restored 
by the 2nd of December, is no longer the France of former days, and 

e can no more keep herself within the budgetary limits of 1840 than 
1830 could within re of 1787. Her capital has more than tripled, 
and her riches eclipsed all that was ever before known; she has 
seen her glorious flag astonish Europe, and float on the walls of Se- 
bastopol. Her policy and her arms have realized the great design, 

erhaps the dream, pursued since the time of Charles VIIL., of an 

taly released from a foreign yoke. Our soldiers have caused the ex- 
treme East to tremble; Syria has hailed them as deliverers ; Rome 
receives them as the guardians of order and as the protectors of 
the Holy See. Is the money, therefore, badly spent which serves to 
pay for so much glory, grandeur, and generosity ?” 


Staly.—No news of any political interest has been reported from 

Italy this week, but Borges, the Spaniard who headed the brigands 

in the Basilicata, has been seized and shot, and the gentry in Southern 

Italy are forming armed associations in self-defence. It is said that 

the French Government have promised to assist in suppressing bri- 

gandage, and in removing Francis I1., but nothing has yet been 
one. 

A great eruption of Vesuvius commenced on the Sth December, 
which threatens to destroy the town of Torre del Greco, which has 
been destroyed twenty-five times. ‘Two new cones suddenly formed 
about half a mile below the old crater, the mountain shot out columns 
of black smoke estimated at 10,000 feet in height, and a stream of 
lava poured towards Torre del Greco. The stream was 25 palms 
deep and about half a mile wide, before which the people of the city 
fled in thousands, We do not understand that the lava has reached 





. Peer 
the city yet, but every house has fissures, and the air is filled with 
fine black ashes, which, in a few hours, lay 4} feet deep. The ery 
bom, by cps Het had diminished in violence, and the citizens of 
Turin, and people of Northern Italy generally, are subscribin 
the relief of ihe sufferers. - - & for 


Anstria.—The following account of the Austrian budget has bee 
received from Reuter’s office. We give it as it stands, without aa 
suming to comprehend it. ;Another account will be found in our first 
yage : 

, “The revenue for 1861 was estimated at 300,000,000 florins, the 
expenditure at 344,000,000, and the deficit at 65,000,000 florins, 

“ This deficit, was to be covered by means of several credit Opera 
tions, which would, moreover, leave a balance of 8,000,000 florins jy 
the Treasury. 

“The returns for 1861 are not quite completed, but the deficit js 
expected to amount to about 40,000,000 florins. 

“The excess of expenditure which was not fully provided for 
amounts to 59,000,000 florins. 

“The unsettled state of things in Hungary has caused a loss to 
the revenue of 11,500,000 florins. 

“ The total decrease in the revenue for 1861 amounts to 109,500,000 
florins, which will be covered by credit operations. P 

“The National Bank has not been applied to for a loan, nor have 
any public bonds been issued, 

«The estimates for 1862 are as follows : 

“The court and civil administration, 99,750,000 florins ; 

“Army, 108,500,000 florins ; 

“Interest on the public debt, 124,500,000 florins ; 

* Sundries, 21,800,000 florins ; 
or altogether about 354,500,000 florins. 

“ The revenue for 1862 is estimated at 296,500,000 florins, and 
the deficit at 58,000,000 florins. 

“ The army estimates show an increase of 52,000,000 florins, 

“ The deficit is partly to be covered by increased taxes and partly 
by credit operations with the National Bank, the charter of which js 
to be renewed in return for a loan of $0,000,000 florins bearing no 
interest. 

“Twenty millions of this loan will be repaid in monthly instal- 
ments of 1,000,000 florins each, and 44,000,000 by 1870. 

“The State domains are to be sold at certain fixed pericds. 

* ‘Twenty-three millions of the lottery loan of 1860 have not been 
taken up. 

© The financial admininistration has, however, received from the 
agents 100,000,000 florins for bonds of that loan, and 3,000,0002. of 
the English loan. 

“The National Bank is to be made independent of the State. 

** On the conclusion of the Ministerial statement the Council of 
we Empire appointed a committee of nine members to examine the 

udget.’ 


Prussia.—The result of the late elections is thus stated : 
Ministevialists . . . . . . 160 
Advanced Liberals . . . . . 80 
Pe. wo 
Friends of Cabinet . . . . . 18 
Ultramontanes . . . . . . 42 
tee 
OS ae 
SE a, as 010 %.0.0.0 7 


Total . 343 

Of these 290 support the movement for German unity. The King 
is said to be exceedingly displeased at the composition of the new 
House, but Ministers have still a clear majority. The issue at stake 
seems to be this: The King wishes to increase the army without 
putting himself at the head of the German party. ‘Lhe Liberals, on 
the other hand, declare that he shall not have a great army for any 
other purpose. The turning-point of the struggle will, therefore, be 
the military budget. 





Russia. —The Emperor has promised to convoke the Finland Diet, 
and the inhabitants of Helsingfors illuminated their town at the 
news. He is about, it is said, to abolish the censorship of the press. 
A Russian correspondent of the Zelegraph has obtained a copy of the 
secret newspaper, which is circulatmg everywhere, and which pub- 
lishes, among other things, this list of Russian grievances. After 
pointing out that the peasants in March, 1863, must have their 
freedom and their land, or will rebel, this paper, which is in the form 
of a petition, proceeds : 

«Our public expenditure is altogether out of proportion with the 
income of the State. The finances are utterly disordered, and direful 
consequences are brought about affecting the interests of commerce 
and industry. Our paper money deteriorates daily. The public 
credit of the empire is tottering to its fall. In a word, Russia is 
threatened with public bankruptcy. 

* Among the many causes of our downfal one is the rule we hold 
over Poland. By it we are compelled perpetually to kecp an im- 
mense standing army in our western provinces—an army consuming 
our public money by tens of millions every year. The subjection of 
Poland, far from adding to our strength, simply weakens our country. 
It is not only material prosperity, but our honour as a nation, that 
suffers from the tyranny exercised by us in Poland. The Poles, and 


the treatment we accord them, are the causes why Europe calls us 
barbarians. 
“ «Jt is known to you, O Gosudar, what are the abuses disfiguring 
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the administration of justice, and the Government boards generally 
of this country. There is no longer the conviction in the people that 
‘ustice will be done, or that right will emerge victoriously from any 
cause either of public or private interest. Again, in this country 
there is no protection either of property or persons. Every one in 
the possession of office, money, or connexions may any day break the 
law with impunity. ‘ 

«The very laws themselves require amendment upon many of the 
most important eaieet- By the social privileges, as existing now, 
the nation is divided into classes, who reciprocally despise and envy 
each other. The courts, in their present constitution, do not offer 
any guarantee for the legal issue of lawsuits. Owing to the dispro- 

rtionate power of the police, the action of the courts, even though 
it were carried on in a spirit of justice, would be reduced to a 
mockery. Corporal chastisement still continues, with its degrading 
influence upon the minds of the people. 

«* Millions of our Russian compatriots are subjected to numberless 
oppressions on the sole ground that they will not separate themselves 
from the old Prayer-books of our Church. Other millions, under the 
name of Cossacks, have been devoted to perpetual military service 
from their cradle upwards ; which, although increasing the numbers 
of our army, by no means adds to its real strength.’ ” 

The remedy suggested is counstitutionalism, and the alternative 
threatened social revolution. 


Sndia.—It is stated positively that Sir Charles Wood is about to 
transfer the seat of government from Calcutta to the Hills. Such a 
measure would be most mischievous, first, because Calcutta contains 
the only population whose observation can keep government from 
becoming a pure autocracy, and secondly, because the base of the 
English power in India is the sea, and the Government, on the oc- 
currence of any insurrection, would be isolated and powerless. The 
design has been entertained a great many times, and always aban- 
doned. 

The revenue returns are most satisfactory, showing a reduction of 
four millions sterling on the expenditure for the first six months of 
the financial year 1861-62. 


China.—The boy-Emperor is to return to Pekin, and it is expected 
that Prince Kung, who is friendly to foreigners, and better aware of 
their power than most Tartars, will be the first Councillor to the Re- 
gent, the Queen Mother. 





Hew Sealant.—Sir G. Grey arrived at Auckland on the 26th of 
September, and his plan has already oozed out. It is to break down 
the distinction between natives and Europeans, and “ create an ad- 
ministration for native affairs, worked by natives themselves, with 
European help, and under the direct control of the responsible Mi- 
nisters.’ The details of this plan have not yet arrived, but the 
natives express complete coufidence in Sir G. Grey. 

The local Government of Otago have issued a proclamation de- 
scribing the gold-diggings: “The Government cannot doubt the 
existence of a valuable gold-field of considerable extent, capable of 
affording remunerative wages to a large population, but they desire 
that it should be known that, owing to a scarcity of wood for fuel 
and for slabbing purposes in many localities, considerable difficulties 
and expenses will have to be encountered in the prosecution of the 
miner’s occupation. It should at the same time be remembered that 
the greater portion of the gold hitherto extracted has come from one 


or two gullies, which may shortly be exhausted, and though the | 


amount brought by escort continues to increase, it must be con- 
sidered that the mining population, almost trebled within the last 
week or two, is spread over a much larger area than formerly, and 
that the diggings are mostly of a shallow alluvial character, very few 
nuggets exceeding an ounce 1 weight having been found, and but 
little gold embedded in quartz.” 


Quwtrita.—The message of President Lincoln was delivered on the 
4th December. It contains no allusion to the case of the San 
Jacinto, but affirms that the South has asked for foreign aid, and 
though confident in the attitude of foreign States, includes the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

¢ Stace, osrer, it is apparent that here, as in every other State, 
forcion dangers necessarily attend domestic difficulties, 1 recommend 
that adequate and ample measures be adopted for maintaming the 
public defences on every side, while under this general recommeuda- 
tion provision for defending our coast line readily occurs to the mind. 
T also, in the same connexion, ask the attention of Congress to our 
great lakes and rivers. It is believed that some fortifications and de- 
pots of arms and munitions, with harbour and navigation improve- 
ments at well-selected points upon these, would be of great import- 
ance to the national defence and preservation.” y 

At the same time, the President recommends compensation for the 
British ship Perthshire, unjustly seized, “as justice requires we 
should commit no belligerent act not founded im strict right as sanc- 
tioned by public law.” 

With regard to slavery, the President recommends that a territory 
should be purchased within the tropics where confiscated slaves may 
be settled, but “in considering the policy to be adopted for suppress- 
ing the insurrection, I have been anxious and careful that the in- 
evitable conflict for this purpose shall not degenerate into a violent 
and remorseless revolutionary struggle. 1 have, therefore, in every 
case, thought it proper to keep the mtegrity of the Union prominent 
as the primary object of the contest on our part, leaving all questions 
which are not of vital military importance to the more deliberate 


* action of the Legislature. In the exercise of my best discretion, | ' without vouching for the facts, contends that Mr. Seward clearly ine 


have adhered to the blockade of the ports held by the insurgents 
instead of putting in force, by proclamation, the law of Congress 
enacted at the last Session for closing those ports. So, also, obeying 
the dictates of prudence, as well as the obligations of law, instead of 
transcending | have adhered to the Act of Congress to confiscate 
property used for insurrectionary purposes. If a new law upon the 
same subject should be proposed, its propriety will be duly considered. 
The Union must be preserved, and hence all dispensable means must 
be employed. We should not be in haste to determine that radical 
and extreme measures, which may reach the loyal as well as the dis- 
loyal, are indispensable.” He recommends that Hayti and Liberia 
should be recognized. 

With regard to the war, the President holds that already Mary- 
land, Kentucky, and Missouri have been regained, points to the 
| success of the naval expedition, recommends that the organization of 
the army should be made uniform ; calls for a reorganization of the 
navy, proposes military courts for the collection of debts owing by 
persons within the insurgent States, and affirms that the insurree- 
tion is directed against the people, and that labour ought to be more 
|important politically than capital. We have given our impression of 
its general tone in another column. 

The report of the Financial Secretary has not been received. 
That of the Military Secretary estimates the army on foot at 640,000 
men, recommends coast and lake fortifications, and affirms that the 





country could on an emergency bring three millions of men into the 
\field. The Naval Report is perhaps the most interesting. Mr. 
Welles states that the navy now numbers 264 vessels of all kinds, 
|with an aggregate tonnage of 218,016 tons, and carrying 2557 guns. 
|The Government will shortly have 52 new steamers im readiness for 
jservice, and have collected 22,000 sailors. He recommends a naval 
|depét on the lakes, and observes on the San Jacinto affair: “The 
{prompt and decisive action of Captain Wilkes on this occasion 
merited and received the emphatic approval of the Department, and 
if a too generous forbearance was exhibited by him in not capturing the 
vessel which had these rebel enemies on board, it may, in view of the 
special circumstances and of its patriotic motives, be excused ; but 
it must by no means be permitted to constitute a precedent here- 
after for the treatment of any case of similar infraction of neutral 
obligations by any foreign vessels engaged in commerce or the carry- 
ing trade.” Congress met onthe 3rd instant, and the House of Re- 
presentatives passed a vote of thanks to Captain Wilkes. This has 
not yet been endorsed by the Senate. The remaining resolutions of 
importance on slavery will be found among our topics. 

There is no war news of any interest, but a fleet laden with stone 
to be sunk in the harbours of Savannah and Charleston is on its 
way. 


Wome. 
Monpay, December 167n. 

Wirnin four days from the issue of the first bulletin of the health 
of the Prince Consort, the news of his death has struck griof and 
dismay into every English heart. It is but twelve days since his 
Royal Highness was taken ill, and until Thursday it was generally 
|supposed that he was merely suffering under an attack of gastric 
\fever, from which, though severe, little doubt was entertained of his 
jultimate recovery. On Friday, however, a sudden and alarming 
change for the worse took place. In the morning, the Queen took a short 
ldrive, and before her return his Royal Highness had suddenly sunk 
linto a most alarming state of exhaustion The Prince of Wales was 
limmediately telegraphed for to Cambridge, and arrived at Windsor by 
lspecial train about three on Saturday morning. At noon, on Saturday, 
the Prince Consort rallied considerably, and hopes of his recovery 
were again entertained by the physicians. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, a relapse took place, and all hope had been abandoned when the 
bulletin announcing the “critical state” of the Prince was issued. 
|For a few hours his Royal Highness was sustained by stimulants, 
but at length they ceased to have any effect, pulsation ceased in his 
wrists, congestion of the lungs soon afterwards set in, and at ten 
minutes to eleven, on Saturday night, his Royal Highness expired 
| without pain, from complete exhaustion ; Her Majesty the Queen, 
ithe Princesses Alice and Helena, the Prinee and Princess of Lein- 
‘ingen, and the Duke of Cambridge being present during his last mo- 
ments. The sad news spread with rapidity, and on Sunday morning 
the omission of the prayer for his Royal Highness, announced to 
hundreds of congregations the extinction of the hopes excited by the 
favourable account of the previous day. From one end of the king- 
;dom to the other the prevailing feelings were those of the deepest 
{regret for the loss sustained: by the nation, and eager anxiety to learn 
how the shock was borne by Her Majesty. Hundreds of the nobility 
and gentry called during Suaday to make inquiries after the health of 
the Queen, and the following bulletin was exhibited in the course of 
the afternoon : 








* Windsor Castle, Sunday Noon, December 15, 

“ The Queen, although overwhelmed with grief, bears her bereavement with 
calinness, and has not suffered in hea!th. 
“James Ciark, M.D. 
“Henry Houtanp, M.D. 

* Tuomas Watsox, M.D. 
“Wituiam Jenner, M.D.” 

— Mr. Tharlow Weed writes to the Z7imes on the affair of the Trent, 
and the relations between this country and America generally. With 
regard to the story of Myr. Seward’s alleged remark to the Duke of 
Neweastle to the effect “that when he came into power he would 
ihave to insult this (the Duke’s) Government,” Mr, Thurlow Weed, 
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tended the remark as badinage, and regrets that it should have been ___ © Depositum oan 
misapprehended, As to the immediate prospect of war, Mr. Weed Illustrissimi et Celsissimi Alberti, 

8: Principis Consortis, 
“AOf the exact nature of the despatch from the English Government T am de Sax poner ae Prineipis, 


ignorant; but, I am constrained to express the opinion, that if that despatch has 
taken the form of a peremptory demand it will be met by as peremptory a 
refusal; for in temper and pride we are as unreasoning as the bad examples of 


Nobilissimi Ordinis Periscelidis Equitis, 
Augustissime et Potentissime Victoria Regine 
Conjugis percarissimi, 





our mother country, absurdly intensified, can make us. But I devoutly hope 
that the mastiff mode of diplomacy will not, on either side, be resorted to. There 
are no real interests of either country to be promoted or protected by a contest 
for the championship. Nor is it necessary to determine questions of relative 
rowess or courage. The battle of Lundy’s-lane, in Canada, fought upon a fair 
Feld, with forces nearly equal, which consigned the remains of 700 British and 
700 American soldiers to ‘dead men’s beds,’ should be accepted as a satisfactory 
solution by both nations. This Slidell and Mason imbroglio, which has been 
sprung upon us, places both Governments in false position. England is running 
upon all fours across the track of her life-long practices and precepts, while 
America is forced, in maintaining the act of Commodore Wilkes, to ignore 
a policy earnestly insisted upon—a policy which, at the conclusion of the 
war of 1812, was left to be determined by the future er sense and 
forbearance of both Governments. In this ‘muddle,’ should either nation 
be too tenacious? I do not say or think that in this matter we have 
done quite right, or that we are wholly wrong, The temptations in 
this case were far greater than can be understood abroad. Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason were responsible leaders in the unnatural and causeless rebel- 
lion which set brother against brother in fierce and brutish civil war. As 
senators in the Congress of the United States, while unanimous millions sup- 
men incapable of such perfidy, they committed acts of treason far more 
grant than the offences which have consigned the heads of British noblemen, 
through the Tower, to the block. It will require, therefore, calm deliberation 
and a large measure of forbearance in our Government and people to bring them 
to an acquiescence in the views taken of this question here—views which, I am 
compelled to admit, have obtained across the Channel. 

+ But if events are not precipitated, if time is given for reflection, so that the 
cost and consequences of war may be calculated, my apprehensions would be 
greatly relieved. I quite concur with the New York Tribune in the opinion that 
these rebel emissaries are not worth a war, and, individually, would not hesitate 
to make large concessions, in feeling, for peace, With England, whose canvas 
whitens every ocean and sea, ‘ catching the dawning rays of the rising and mel- 
lowed by the departing beams of the setting sun,’ the honour of her flag is every- 
thing. In defence of this flag, England, with her blood heated, will not sacrifice 
the ‘ avoirdupois of a hair.’ Surely, then, if appealed to in a neighbourly spirit, 
we can afford to do for England what we should, touched in the same tender 
point, expect England to do for America.” 

— The fourth triennial visitation of the Belfast Queen’s College 
took place on Thursday, the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Leinster, 
the Bishop of Down and Connor, &c., being present. The proceed- 
ings were characterized by the most disorderly conduct on the part 
of the students, who kept up an unceasing uproar from beginning to 
end. The Orangemen struck up “ Kentish fire,” in answer to which 
“Garryowen” was vigorously whistled by a strong party of the 
students. Screaming, hooting, and all kinds of extraordinary noises 
were indulged in, and, after a scene of indescribable uproar, extend- 
ing over three hours, the Lord Chancellor was compelled to leave the 
room, and was immediately followed by all the other visitors, 


Tuxspay, DECEMBER 17TH. 

— Captain William Wilson, of the ship Express, was tried at the 
Liverpool Winter Assizes, on Friday, for the murder of William 
Henderson, the steward of the Express. It appeared from the evi- 
dence of several of the sailors, that when off the coast of Africa, 
Wilson was in the constant habit of treating Henderson with the 
most inhuman cruelty. On one occasion he threw a knife at. him, 
which hit him in the face, and drew blood ; he knocked him down re- 
peatedly with his fists or anything he could lay hold of; beat him 
every day; continually threatened to kill him; and even after 
knocking him down jumped on him with his heavy boots, causing 
blood to flow from his mouth. Within a week from the last outrage 
Henderson died; and on the prisoner’s return to England last 
summer he was tried for the offence, but owing to the illness of a 
juryman the trial was not concladed, the prisoner having been in 
custody ever since, The jury returned a verdict of guilty, and Mr. 
Baron Channell, after commenting on the fearful atrocity of the crime, 
sentenced him to 20 years’ penal servitude. 

— Justice, slow perhaps, but sure, has at length overtaken the 
perpetrators of two of the most atrocious of the recent military 
murders, At the Winchester Assizes, on Friday, Thomas Jackson 
was sentenced to death for the murder of John Dickson; and at the 
Live 1 Assizes, on the same day, Patrick M‘Cafferay, the murderer 
of Colonel Crofton and Captain Hanham. 

— The nomiuation for Finsbury took place on Saturday, amid 


Obiit die decimo quarto mbris, MDCCCLXL, 
Anno etatis suw XLIII.” 


— The Bishops of Oxford, Labuan, and Honolulu, the Right 
Hon. J. Mowbray, M.P., and Mr. Benyon, M.P., were present a 


on Monday at Reading. The Bishop of Oxford presided, and in openj 


tainly have been prenpnns in consequence of the loss so recent 
sustained by both our beloved Queen and the nation at large, he 
. . : . ’ 
thought that loss was a national chastisement for national sins, ang 
ought to stir the hearts of all men earnestly to doing the work of 
Him who had so smitten the country. The meeting was addressed 
by the Bishop of Labuan and Honolulu, and ot nn. The 
Right Hon. J. R. Mowbray, M.P., moved, and Mr. Benyon, MP, 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman. In reply, the Bishop of 
Oxford said, the present time was a great crisis as to the thoughts 
and religious standard of this great country. The worst feature of 
the present day was the freedom as to the way of treating Chris. 
tianity prevalent among those professing Christianity. The ten. 
dency was, of course, among other ways, to be met with dogma and 
argument. 
“ But there was a shorter way. There was a way which, if possible, at least 
when it was joined to that, was more effectual. It was the dissolving of the 
cobwebs of sophistry by the reality of Christian life. If they would preserve the 
inheritance of the taith which they had received, and would hand it down to 
their children in its magnificence, they must not only argue the faith, but live 
the faith. Empbhatically was that the case with regard to the spread of the 
Gospel. Many evidences of Christianity must grow fainter as ages advance; 
they were remoter from the possibility of proving the facts upon which their 
faith rested. Each generation, as it ha: down its tradition to its successor, 
removed the successor one degree further from the original facts themselves; 
but God’s Providence had appointed it that, as the one evidence diminished, 
there was the other which should increase in weight. And this so pre- 
eminently, that Christianity shall spread, shall be progressive, shall be per- 
petually upon the crest of the wave uf thought and civilization, achieving with 
each coming generation new triumphs, and so proving the original truth whieh 
gives her her force. At this moment there was no single branch of belief which 
was spreading over the whole world except Christianity, and that not the 
shadowy, the unreal, the {BBY and the mist Christianity which some would 
have them assume, but a Christianity which was based upon a distinct dogma of 
the fuith, and connected with the distinct discipline of the Christian Church, 
Mahomedanism (as had been remarked) was peculiarly fitted for certain condi- 
tiens of the Oriental mind, and it had therefore a tendency to spread among the 
Hindoo nation. They learnt from history that Mahomedanism had not advanced 
for centuries ; but not so with the Christian faith, This faith was fitted, as th 
all knew, by its conquests, for the east as well as the west, for the north as well 
as the south, and the advancing wave was a perpetual living testimony which 
God had permitted to the truth of that mighty system which achieves such 
victories; so that every age, if the Christian Church be true tu her vocation, 
creates new evidences by new conquests to the name of Christ. This was 
specially bearing and incumbent upon them, because, if they would have the 
faith handed on pure to those a after them, one condition was that they 
should be earnest, and be united, so that they might be successful in extending 
it throughout the earth.” 
In conclusion he again referred to the death of the Prince Consort: 
“And now he wanted every one of them there present tojoin him in a prayer—not 
a mere formal, cold prayer—during these weeks of sorrow, for Gud to remember 
our beloved Queen. Ol! Jet them remember that in such a trial as this, instead 
of her exalted rank taking from the sting of widowhood, it only added to it; that 
the weight of her crowned authority, so much supported by the loving hand 
wrenched from her, must needs press upon that true womanly heart with an almost 
intolerable weight. Let their prayers for her be real, and let not the reality of 
those prayers be made weak and powerless by their encouraging in their heart 
the soley of selfishness, or the miserable pettiness of suspicion,” 
— “Stubbs v. Lloyd,” a libel action relative to Stubbs’s Trade 
Protection Circular and Mercantile Gazette, was tried in the Court of 
Exchequer on ‘Tuesday. ‘I'he plaintiff, the proprietor of the paper in 
question, brought an action for damages against the defendant, the 
proprietor and publisher of Lioyd’s Weekly Newspaper, on account of 
an article which appeared in his journal of the 11th August, and 
which referred to the “ private lists” of Messrs. Stubbs, Perry and 
Co., in the followmg terms : 
“ Tradesmen or professional men who happen to owe even the most trifling 





fearful uproar. Mr. J, Remington Mills and Mr. Cox were proposed | 
and seconded. Mr. Cox expressed himself in favour of sweeping | 


sums may find themselves in one of these black lists. Mr. Perry, for instance, 
issues a * Weekly private list, for subscribers only,’ with this caution under the 


Reform, and called upon the electors to assert the independence of | title, viz.: ‘The information herein being strictly confidential, subscribers are 


the borough by returning him ; and Mr. Mills pledged himself to the | reminded 


that it must neither be shown nor communicated to any other person.’ 
his artful warning is intended to create subscribers, Mr. Perry wants his 


. ace . . T 
ballot, the abolition of charch rates, economy, and non-intervention. | annual 3J. 3s. for the information his circular affords. It is clear that the calcu- 


He was opposed to the opening of the British Museum on Sundays, | jxtions of these trade 
If | of their customers. There are tradesmen who will condescend to patronize a spy 


and did not think a Maine Liquor Law possible in this country. 


two-thirds of the people in any locality were opposed to public-houses, | in the hope that he may now and then lead them from danger. | the 
| band, there are foolish men who fear the lash of the protector, They are afraid 


tectors are based upon the fears as well as the meanness 


On the other 


meeting in aid of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, held 


the proceedings said, while any other kind of meeting would cer! 


they could stay away from them without an Act of Parliament or Sante Hee ee Te ace’ aay Maa 66 Me’ goods wit woly wie to ge Ml 

; i ‘he he , wae ai rj , ° | thé subseribi ‘y ms 2 000 5 

aes Con = os Cor ot hae ee simply in favour of Mr: business with such Siete 4 whales a little subscription puts them forward as 

Cox, and the poll, which was demanded for Mr. Mills, took place on < good people, very respectable, with good business.’ It is easy to perceive the 

Monday . At the close, the numbers were: Cox, 4882: Mills, 4857; | tyranny the conductors of a persecuting system of this description may exercise, 

majority for Cox, 25. | not over wealthy tradesmen, but over the poor and struggling man, who may be 
Wepxespay, Decemper 1811 ; ruiued by an evil word. It is enough that we have secret police offices springing 

» 7 4 . 


* : up in our midst without suffering the degradation of surveillance by the bravo, 
— Lord Sydney, the Lord Chamberlain, has issued the order for | who holds a dagger in one hand and a subscription form in the other. It is the 


the burial of the late Prince Consort, which is to take place on Mon-’ bounden daty ot every honourable man to help to put an end to this disgraceful 
day, the 23rd, and in accordance with a wish expressed by his system of espionage. wth 

Royal Highness himself, will be of as private a nature as possible.! The defendant havine admitted the publication of the libel, the 
The remains of the Prince were sealed down on Tuesday by the! plaintiff was examined, and stated that the “ lists” contained warrants 
officers of the Board of Works, in the inside shell and leaden coffin. ' of attorneys, lists of sales, cognovits, judgments, bankruptcies, and 
On a silver plate on the fatter is the following iuscription : 


‘were prepared exclusively from the registered lists of the public 
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_ The list of swindlers, however, was the result of strict 
wd thorough-going investigation by the plaintiff himself and his 
ts. 

« In addition to searching the registers I invite my subscribers to give me the 

of swindlers, and I investigate the matter accordingly. I have agents in 

incial towns, who do that and nothing else, I have eight or nine agents in 

ion and pay them a salary from 100/. to 200. a year and their expenses, and 

likely a suit of clothes at Christmas. When my agent finds out a swindler 

he is a notorious one, we publish him in our gazette—that is an ‘out and 

out swindler.” A half-and-half one we keep ia the register, and publish more of 

him when he is ‘full blown.’ We publish ‘a fac-simile of autographs, We tell 

git the men do and how they doit. The swindlers’ list is headed * Strictly 
Private and Confidential.’” 


The Lord Chief Baron, in summig up, said the question for the jury 
yas, whether the defendant had been actuated by a spirit of fairness 
in waking the comments complained of, and not whether those com- 
ments were justified by the nature of the gazette commented upon. 
After a few minutes consideration, the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff — Damages, one farthing. 


Tuurspay, Decemper 191TH. 


— Mr. Laird, M.P., writes to the Zimes on the defenceless state 
ofthe River Mersey, and the enormous amount of damage which 

ight be caused by even one enemy’s vessel succeeding in entering 
the river, and repeats a suggestion approved by the Admiralty in 
1859, that a number of the tug-boats, ferry-boats, and coasting 
yessels in the harbour should be adapted for service as gun-boats. 
By the adoption of this proposal, Mr. Laird states, we might have 
50 gun-boats on the Mersey in a few weeks, at a very mode- 
rate cost. ‘They could be efficiently and economically manned by 
the crews already on board, assisted by artillery volunteers, retired 
seamen, and others who would not volunteer for service abroad in 
her Majesty’s navy. 

— William Beamish was charged, at the Warwick Winter Assizes, 
on Tuesday, with the murder of Betsy Beamish, his wife, by poison. | 
It will be recollected that in August last the prisoner was committed 
for trial after an examination extending over several days. ‘The 
evidence then produced as to the symptoms of the deceased, and the 
purchase of arsenic by the prisouer, was repeated, and Dr. Wrighton, 
of Sydenham College, Birmmgham, stated that he had examined por- 
tions of the intestines of the de@eased, and had discovered arsenie in 
sufficient quantity to cause death. It was also proved that during 
the last year the prisoner had beea repeatedly seen kissing Emma 
Statham, his servant, who was charged before the magistrates with 
having been an accomplice in the murder, but was acquitted. The 
main feature of the case was the ingenious attempt of the prisoner to 
make it appear that his wife had committed suicide. ‘Iwo or three 
days after his wife’s death, the prisoner asked Jane Stokes, his wife’s 
sister-in-law, to come with him to search the pockets of the deceased’s 
dresses. In the first one he looked in, he found the following letter, 
addressed “ For Jane Stokes :” 

“ Dear Sister,—If anything happens to me, do not let them blame any one but 
me, for, God forgive me, I did not know what I was doing, but the thought of losing 
my home, and to see how the poor lad was fretting te know what to do, for the 
moment drove me mad, for to lose my home, I could not bear the disgrace after 
living respectful so long, and do not tell him if you can help it, for it will drive 
him mad. Jane see to the little one, for he is so fond of Lizzy. God bless you 
all, and comfort my poor lad. 

“ Wednesday, Aug. 14.” 
It was proved, however, that the deceased had not worn the dress 
in which the letter was found since the commencement of her illness. 
A dissenting minister swore to the identity of the handwriting with 
that of the prisoner’s, who had been a teacher in his school. He 
had acquired a knowledge of his handwriting from having received 
letters from him, and was convinced that the letter produced had 
been written by the prisoner. ‘The jury found a verdict of Guilty, 
and Mr. Justice Willes, in passing sentence, said the prisoner had 
been convicted of a crime most difficult to be discovered, but of the 
worst possible nature, and the most necessary of all forms of murder 
tobe punished. His Lordship then passed sentence of death upon the 
prisoner, without holding out any hope of mercy. 

— The adjourned ninth annual meeting of the Conservative Land 
Society, was held at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening, and the ac- 
cusations brought by the Rev. Dr. Worthington against the financial 
once eg of the Society were gone into. Lord Ranelagh took 
the chair, and there was a large attendance of members. After a 
few remarks on the melancholy death of the Prince Consort, 
the chairman read the report of the Board of Directors, in which 
Dr. Worthington’s charges were met in detail, The principal 
charge was that all moneys paid over the counter were not paid 
into the Society’s bankers, but to the Secretary’s private account, and 
that, altogether, no less than 3000/. per week were placed to the 

retary’s private credit. To this statement the Board gave an un- 
qualified denial. In order to facilitate business, a suspense account 
with the Secretary, who kept an account at Messrs. Twinings, was 
authorized in 1845, at a Board at which Dr. Worthington himself 
was present. By this system the cashier was enabled to give cash 
or various sums during the week, without keeping large sums of 
money in the tills of the offices, and the average amount drawn 
weekly by the Board, and that handed to the Secretary, was at the 
rate of 465/. 5s. 9d. It was only on eight occasions during the year 
that any balance remained in the Secretary’s hands at the end 
of the week, and the average sum so remaining was but 22/. 
All the other charges were met by the Board with the same 


“ Bersy Beamisu. 


ington with having brought accusations against the Board out 
of mere malice. His cheques had been dishonoured at the 
Society’s offices; he had sought to obtain bill accommodation 
contrary to the usage of the Society; and as early as 1854 he had 
narrowly escaped expulsion from the Board on account of having pro- 
pagated injurious and false rumours concerning a gentleman largely 
connected with the Society. He had therefore sought to gratify 
private malice at the expense of the Society’s credit. The reports of 
the Society’s auditors was then read, expressive of perfect satisfac- 
tion with the financial management. Dr. Worthington then spoke at 
some length, repeating all his charges, and accusing the Board of 
fraud and falsehood in the strongest language. ‘The Chairman re- 
Ere and in the course of his speech accused Dr. Worthington to 
ris face of deliberate falsehood. Ultimately a resolution expressin 
the continued confidence of the shareholders in the management, an 
censuring severely the conduct of Dr. Worthington, was carried 
almost unanimously, only three hands being held up against it. 


Fripay, Decemper 207TH. 


— Mr. Warren, Q.C., one of the Masters in Lunacy, has been 
engaged throughout the week in conducting an inquiry into the state 
of mind of Mr. W. F. Windham, the alleged lunatic, who was so 

rominently brought before the public in the recent case of “ Wind- 
aes v. Giubilei.” The commission had been granted on the petition 
of General Windham, unele of tie alleged lunatic, and others of his re- 
latives, including the Marquis of Bristol and Lord Alfred Hervey, 
his maternal uncles; his mother, Lady Sophia Giubilei, was repre- 
sented by Mr. Charles Russell ; Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr. Karslake, 
Q.C., appeared for the alleged lunatic himself; and Mr. Coleridge, 
Q.C., for Mrs. Windham, his wife. A large number of witnesses 
were examined—the total number of summonses issued being, it is 
said, nearly 250—as to his mental capacity, habits, and appearance. 
As far as the inquiry has yet proceeded, however, no positive proof of 
unsoundness of mind appears to have been produced. His tutors, and 
all who have been acquainted with him, agree in their aceounts of his 
boorish and offensive manners, his filthy habits at meals, his pro- 
pensity to indulge in screaming and howling without any appa- 
rent cause, aud his numerous eccentricities. The inquiry was ad- 
journed from ‘Thursday to Friday, and will be proceeded with every 
day until concluded. 

— The proceedings instituted by the Bishop of Salisbury against 
Dr. Williams, the author of the celebrated essay entitled “ Bunsen’s 
Biblical Researches,” were opened in the Arches Court, on Thursday, 
before Dr, Lushington. Dr. Deane, Q.C., appeared for the defen- 
dant, and opposed the admission of several of the articles containing 
the charges brought by the Bishop at great length. The court rose 
before he had concluded his argument, and the case was adjourned to 
Friday. 

— Mr. Cobden, who was invited to attend a meeting to be held at 
Brighton, to advocate arbitration as a means of settling our dispute 
with America, has replied to the invitation in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Henry Catt. Mr. Cobden’s principal argument in favour of 
arbitration is founded on the declaration of the Congress of Paris, in 
1856, which ran as follows : 

“ The Plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to express, in the name of their Govern- 
ments, the wish that States between which any scrious misunderstanding may 
arise should, before appealing to arms, have recourse, as far as circumstances 
might allow, to the good offices of a friendly Power.” 


On this declaration Mr. Cobden observes : 

“ Now, is it possible that any case will ever arise to which this principle of 
mediation can be more applicable than the present? In perfect ignorance of 
what the answer of the American Government may be, I will assume the worst 
that they refuse to surrender the cuptured envoys, and offer to justify their 
course by appeals to international Jaw. What can be more within the scope of 
the Paris resolution than that where two interested parties differ on a subtle 
point of international law it should be referred to the decision of a disinterested 
third Power? 

Looking at it even with a view to a practical redress of our present griev- 
ance, what other course offers so good a hope of success? The object desired is 
to place at liberty the gentlemen who were taken from a British vessel. A boppen 
to know Messrs. Slidell and Mason personally, and to the latter Lam indebted 
for many courtesies at Washington; and although, as they must know, T can 
have no sympathy for their cause, few persons would more yejoice than myself 
to see them released from an irksome confinement. But assuming that to effect 
this object we declare war against the Federal States, and that these gentlemen 
are in consequence transferred from Boston Harbour to the interior, does any one 
acquainted with America believe that it would be possible for England to release 
them? Wecould destroy each other's commerce and spend countless treasure— 
we might pour out blood like water, and ruin for a generation two great civiliza+ 
tions, but the object aimed at could not be accomplished. 

“ On the contrary, if we submit the question to the adjudication of a third 
Power, the first step will be to place the two envoys at the disposal of the re- 
cognized tribunal. Should it be decided that they were illegally captured, they 
will be released ; if their seizure be pronounced justifiable by international law, 
they will be liable to detention as prisoners of war only, and not as rebels, for the 
Government of Washington can have no right of appeal to the law of nations 
in justification of their act, except by acknowledging the belligerent rights of the 
South.” 

— Great excitement was created at Southampton on Thursday by 
the embarkation of 1800 officers and men of the Grenadier and Scots 
Fusilier Guards and 300 of the Military Train for Canada, The speed 
with which the despatch of these troops has been managed is something 
wonderful. The order for chartering the Adriatic and Parana was 
only received at Southampton on Wednesday se’nnight; in seven 
days the former took in 1500 tons of coal and 14,000 gallons of water; 
at eleven a.m. oh Thursday 2000 troops arrived by railway, and in 
two hours the men were all on board and the vessels had left the 
docks. The Magdalena, which was chartered on Thursday week, was 


to sail on Friday with 900 officers and men of the 16th Foot, 





direct denial, and the report concluded by charging Dr. Worth- 
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Che Court. 


(From the “ Court Circular.’’) 


Wixpsor Castiz, Dec. 14.—His Royal Highness the Prince of 


Wales arrived at the Castle at three o’clock this morning, from 
Madingly Hall, attended by Major-General the Hen. R. Bruce and 
Major Teesdale. 
(From the “ London Gazette Extraordinary” of Sunday, Dec. 15.) 
Wuirenatt, Dec. 15.—On Saturday night, the 14th inst., at ten 
minutes before eleven o’clock, his Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
departed this life, at Windsor Castle, to the inexpressible grief of 
Her Majesty and of all the Royal Family. P 
The 7 nl his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, their Royal 
Highnesses the Princess Alice and the Princess Helena, and their 
Serene Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Leiningen, were all 
present when his Royal Highness expired. 
The death of this illustrious Prince will be deeply mourned by all 
Her Majesty’s faithful and attached subjects as an irreparable loss to 
Her Majesty, the Royal Family, and the nation. 
Winpsor Casttz, Dec. 18.—T lie Queen had several hours of un- 
disturbed sleep last night, and is calm this morning. 
Wixpsor Castie, Dec, 19.—Her Majesty the Queen, their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Alice, Princess Helena, and Princess Louise, 
and his Grand-Ducal Highness Prince Louis of Hesse, left Windsor 
Castle at five minutes before twelve o’clock to-day for Osborne. 


NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the ‘ Frrenp or InprA,” and “ Overtanp Frrenp or Inp1a,” will 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 
Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
OT MEINE” cnsscscossinusconanecdestnobesees «-. £2 10s. 
“OVERLAND FRIEND oF INDIA”, . .. £2 Os. 
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(By Telegram through M. Reuter’s Office.) 

FRANCE. 
Tue Pays defends the right of any State in a Federation to with- 
draw therefrom at its own good pleasure. 


ITALY. 
Turty, Thursday. 

In to-day’s sitting of the Chamber of Deputies a letter from 
Signor Ratazzi was read, announcing that the state of his health 
compelled him to resign the Presidency of the Chamber. Signor 
Minghetti proposed that the Chamber should express a desire that 
Signor Ratazzi might retain the post, at least until the end of the 
session. 

The proposal was unanimously agreed to, 

Baron KRicasoli declared that the Ministry would not prorogue the 
Chamber until the bills presented by the Government had been fully 
discussed. 

Tur, Thursday. 

According to news received here from Naples, the band of Cipriani 
has been routed with the loss of 100 killed and 20 prisoners. 

The Bourbon General Marcelli was arrested while in the act of re- 
ceiving a letter addressed to him by Francis II. 

The eruption of Vesuvius is dimimishing in force. 

The sismograph, however, continues to indicate slight shocks of 
earthquake. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGe, Fripay Evenine. 

As the termination of the year approaches, the demand for money 
steadily augments, and this week an increased discount business has 
been done both at the Bank and in the open market. The rates are 
gradually approximating to the Bank minimum, and few or no trans- 
actions now take place lower than 2} per cent. On the Stock Ex- 
change, however, there is still a large supply of capital, and loans on 
Government Securities are obtainable at 1} to 2 per cent. 

The Stock Exchange, Corn, and other markets, will be closed on : 
Monday for the funeral of the Prince Consort. ( 

Owing to the lamented death of the Prince Consort and the unfa- 
vourable view taken of the President’s Message, the Funds have been 
flat throughout the greater part of the week. ‘l'o-day, however, more 
firmness has been shown on the satisfactory Bank return, and late in 
the afternoon a sudden rise took place on the report of favourable 
news from New York. i 
evening at 904 for money and 90$ to § for the account, or about $ per 
cent. higher than last Friday. ‘There has not been much busmess 
doing. 

Other Government securities have also been dull, except India Five 
per Cents, which continue to manifest comparative steadiness, the 
final quotation this evening being 102? to 103. 

Foreign stocks have been inactive, but have still shown rather an 
upward tendency. ‘The principal transactions continue to be in Turk- 
ish Six per Cents and Mexican, but have not been to any considerable 
extent. There is an indisposition to do much business before the 
holidays and with the American question still unsettled. 

Railway stocks are also in little demand, and from the unfavourable 
traflic returns show some flatness. The public, however, are not 
selling in any material degree. Compared with last week, prices are 


Notes issued .......ccccccssseeereeeet 29,426,390 


Proprietors’ Capital ... 


oe sb 
Seven Days and other Bills... 691,028 


Consols, after being as low as 89%, closed this | ===> 


. eS 

In the Colonial and Foreign markets a recovery has tak : 
Canadian descriptions. Ameriean Securities ore heat pwn Lg - 

The chief alteration in the Miscellaneous market isa further rise : 
St. John del Rey Mining Shares. Australian Agricultural have fallen, 
There has been a fair inquiry for Joint-Stock Banks. 

The Debentures of the various Colonial Governments have partially 
+ but x yr with . unsteady appearance. 

‘he arrivals of specie this week comprise 308,000/. from 
by the Wellesley ; 27,0007. by the Pera; and 120,000/. from te wee 
Indies, The shipment to the East to-day has been 41,500/., chieg 
silver. All the Australian gold has gone, or is expected to go into he 
Bank, 69,000/. having been taken there this afternoon. ie 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
















Friday. Friday 
3 per Cent Consols . 904 Bank Stock, 5 per Cent ........... -_— 
Ditto for Account.. 905 India Stock, 104 per Cent . a: * 
3 per Cents Reduce 89; | Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...!_ 19 
New 3 per Cents... 895 |Exchequer Bonds, 500/...., er 
Annuities 1880 . India Bonds, 4 per Cent..., 
Annuities 1885 .....cccccccccccceseeeee] = | 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
. : 4 

































































































Austrian, enoncsoced Ds Ct.) — Frenc ee ip. Ct! —f.—, 
Belgian 44 — j; —— |Mexican 268 
Ditto . 23—)| — (Peruvian... aie 
Brazilian. _ — (Portuguese 1s: ‘nian 
Buenos Ayre _ — | Russian eevee im 
Chilian _ — /Sardinian.. omni 
Danish 5 —| — = |Spanish . — eats 
Ditto ..... 3 —| — |Ditto New errec oie 
Dutch (Ex. 2 — | — |Ditto Passive ....... ee wae 
Ditto A= 994 /Turkish ... 78 
French .....0cceccereeeceseeceeeeed — | —f.—c. Venezuela. aan 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RAILWAYs— | | BANKs— | 
Bristol and Exeter......cceeeceees os Australasian ..........+. werccescecee | 61g 
Caledonian .... | 100 | British North American .. 45 
Chester and Holy -— City oa 
Eastern Counties .......... 51 Colonial ... o 38 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. | 884 Commercial of Lundon .........) — 
Glasgow and South-Western... 99 Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrid,| — 
Great Northern ..........cccseeceses | 111} | nee —0 
Great South. and West. Lreland) 103 London and County... 36 
Great Western .... | 674 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Austra 23 
Lancashire and Yorkshire......) 105g London Joint Stock..... Sebddegees | 82g 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... {| —— | London and Westminster ......) — 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast! 115 National Bank ..,......... eve —_—- 
London and Blackwall .......... _ | National Provincial — 
London and North-Western.... 91} New South Wales. 36 
London and South-Western ... 93 =| Oriental ...... 495 
Manchester,Sheftield & Lincoln} 44$ | Ottoman ... ove 17g 
MEARE qn cccccacccsscscseccoccsesesces 1265 Provincial of Ireland 87 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland) | South Australia ....... —_ 
I I cccnnierrnrnnicctins | 623 Union of Australia .. a 
North-Eastern—Berwick - 984 Union of London. - 28 
North-Eastern—York ............ SS} RIGID svenvcassubaninetinwpinubinnansbenés _ 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton Docks— | 
Scottish Central..........cc.ccsceses ;— East and West India ............. |— 
Scottish Midland ...... — London ..........0000¢ -| 59 
South-Eastern and Dover | Taz St. Katharine — 
Eastern of France ... — | Victoria...........00 | 99 
East Indian... 1002 | MisceELLANEOUs— 
Geelong and M eouyes Australian Agricultura] ..,....... 26 
Grand Trunk of Canada.. 18} British American Land aa 
Great Indian Peninsular.. 100} Canada...... _— 
Great Western of Canada....) 9 Crystal Palace. 3 
Paris and Lyons .........00+000 iu Electric Telegraph 94 
MINES— | | General Steam .. 26 
Australian | ——< | London Discount .. 
Brazilian Imperial _ National Discount................../ 4g 
Ditto St. John del Re 493 Peninsular and Oriental St ~~ 
Cobre Copper....... «| —— | Royal Mail Steam..... poceoaseccee] | OS 
Rhymney Lron .......ccccecceceeees| South Australian ............... onl 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 18th day of December, 1861. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Government Debt 

Other Securities ...... 
| Gold Coin and Bullion 
} Silver Bullion .......ccccessceeeses 


-» £11,015,100 
3,634,900 
14,776,390 









£29,426,390 | £29,426,390 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

eee £14,553,000 

. 3,153,688 

L788 


Government Securities (inclu- 

ding Dead Weight Annuity) £10,96 
Other Securities . 
te F GENER cccsnsestnecimemns 
Gold and Silver Coin 
—_——_ —_ | 
£38,305,348 | 





BOES wcovcccccoecceveseces 
*ublic Deposit . 
ther Deposits a 






9,984,680 
834,957 
£38,305, 348 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account. 





BIRTHS. 
On the 11th inst., at Niddrie House, near Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. De Moleyne, 


of a son. 


On the 14th inst., at 63, Eccleston-square, the Hon, Mrs, Russell, of a daughter. 
On the 15th inst., at Worsboro’ Hall, Barnsley, the Hon. Mrs. Francis Stuart 


Wortley, of a daughter. 


On the 18th inst., at Hurstbourne Park, the Countess of Portsmouth, of ® 


daughter. 


MARRIAGE, 
On the 16th inst., at St, George's, Hanover-square, Sir Charles Burton, Bart., of 


Pollarton, county Carlow, to Georgiana Mary, only daughter of the late David 
Haliburton Dallas, Esq., and granddaughter of the late Sir Thomas Dallas, G.C.B. 


DEATHS. 
On the 10th inst., at his residence, Castle Knock, near Dublin, in his 56th year 


Colonel Philip Hill, formerly of the 53rd Regiment, and brother of the Viscount Hill 
of Hawkstone. 


On the 10th inst., at St. John’s, Exmouth, William Filder, Esq., C.B., Commissary- 





generally a shade lower. Caledonian is especially heavy. 


General, aged 72, after 56 years of public service. 
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look upon almost as a right. 
tage to England that he should be there, that some man 


tieal system. 
tics to selfishness, to consider nothing but the apparent 


in the position of the Prince. 
great Houses of the Continent, aware of all those personal 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


T is not for political reasons that the nation mourns the 
Prince Consort, though there are political reasons 
qpough to justify its grief. As the melancholy tidings spread 
through England, generally announced, as it happened, in 
the ancient fashion, from the pulpit, the heart of the people 
purned instinctively with sympathy for their Queen. Four- 
and-twenty years of a wise and gentle reign, marked at once 
by mighty events, and by the prosperity usually coufined to 
uneventful cycles, have re-established that personal relation 
between Englishmen and their Sovereigu which ceased with 
the death of the last of the Stuart line. The Georges were 
monarchs, not kings, supported or hated as representatives of 
asystem, and William the Fourth, despite the Reform Bill, 
was but fitfully loved. A female reign so long that the new 
generation remember no other, so prosperous that it will, we 
fear, constitute an exceptional era, so moderate that the 
ple have never felt the beginning of an impulse to resist 
the Court, and have but once murmured their disapproval of 
its proceedings, has re-established the sentiment as well as 
the habit of loyalty, and there is not a household in the 
kingdom where the Queen’s gladness or grief is not a matter 
of personal concern. The ancient and priceless feeling, which 
js as efficacious to bind a nation together as love is stronger 
than self-interest, has revived in all its force ; so revived, that 
among a population which for a hundred years has lavished 
sarcastic invective on its monarchs, the lowest compiler of 
broadsheets dares not offer a verbal discourtesy to the Queen. 
The first instinctive murmur of hundreds of congregations on 


Sunday last was, “ What of the Queen ?”’ and the over con- 


cise bulletin which showed that her Majesty had not suc- | 


cumbed to this new shock was received with a feeling of 
individual relief. That life, then, was saddened, not menaced, 
and men might breathe, without expectation of a calamity 
still greater than that which had occurred. 

The loss of the Prince Consort, though grief for him 
could not be the first thought of the multitude, is in 
itself no small calamity. We do not mean only in re- 

rd to his influence with the Sovereign, of which so much 

s been said. That it was as irresistible as that of a 
husband with his wife usually is, we know from a hundred 
signs ; that it was for good, is evident from the loyalty which 
is to-day expressed and felt towards the throne. But beyond 
those broad facts, action of this kind is almost outside the 

le of discussion, and quite beyond that of analysis. The 

rince had a more direct influence, and one of no mean 
order. For twenty years he has been, as Earl Russell 
avowed during the Crimean war, an informal but most 
potent member of every Cabinet. So clear was this position, 
that the mass, with the unreasonable and most useful jealousy 
of the foreigner habitual to Englishmen, murmured at him 
whenever a disaster seemed to check the prosperity they are 
accustomed, through the persistent kindness of Heaven, to 
It was an inestimable advan- 


with English interests, but not with English ideas, should 
have a voice to be heard in the centre of our poli- 
There is a tendency in all English poli- 


and immediate interests of England, which requires just 
such a corrective as an adviser, a political Remembrancer, 
Linked to half the 


aims and traditional sympathies which still mould to an 
inconceivable degree the movements of the great European 
families, himself the political head of a widely ramified and 
most aspiring House, Prince Albert had means of maturing 


Wise counsel such as no English statesman could ever hope | 


to possess. If that position gave him a wish to exalt the 
dynasty to which he belonged, so much the better for Eng- 
land, for it is the only one which in all its branches, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, has honestly accepted the truth that 
monarchy is compatible with freedom. If this minute know- 
ledge gave him sympathy with Germany and interest in her 
tedious development, that also was to English advantage, for 
alliance with Germany is, we may rely on it, the peace policy 
ofthe future. These resources were directed by a clear and 
somewhat cold intellect, which, while attentive to all details, 
did not torget those references to principle which English- 
men call “transcendental politics,” but which bear to progress 
the relation which pure mathematics bear to science. They 


}are not to interfere with the immediate action, but their 
neglect would be fatal to all broad advance, and ultimately 
destroy the possibility of lofty and far-sighted statesmanship, 
The Prince who told us that constitutionalism—not merely 
the English constitution, but the principle on which it rests— 
was on its trial in the Crimean war, did us a service all the 
greater becauseat the moment the remark, like all tonics, tasted 
| bitter in the mouth. It was the same with the Art and Science 
to which the Prince usually confined his public interference. 
| He sought in those departments, as in polities, to do the 
|work no other individual could have done, to keep in view 
abstract thought, the principles of education, or the world- 
| wide instead of the purely insular standard. That was the 
|motive of the Exhibition of 1851, and the Prince was not 
responsible for that outburst of vanity, that newest form of 
|idolatry, the worship of the reflexion of one’s own face 

under the name of the nineteenth century which made the 

Exhibition an evil it took two great wars to correct. To all 
such tasks the Prince brought a refined taste, wide know- 
| ledge, and a total absence of preference for immediate and 
| palpable advantage, for, as it were, the study of machinery 
| over the study of motive powers. His mind supplemented 
| the English mind as his policy supplemented English politics, 

_and his loss to the Queen is one of those misfortunes which 
time obliterates but does not repair, and under which the 

only consolation worth hearing is that which is older than 

England, “The Lord is King be the people never so impa- 

| tient; He sitteth between the Cherubim be the earth never so 

| unquiet.” 


| oeieeiie 





| THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE 
FOR WAR. 


} 


AND THE WISH 


HE President’s Message has by no means settled the 
moot question on which so many lives, and probably 

so many liberties, depend. The issue between the United 
States and Great Britain is, to use Lord Russell’s invalu- 
able and really needful idiom, “ conspicuous by its absence,” 
—from which, as the bias may happen to lead them, men 
argue almost what they will. That there are those who 
wilfully shut their eyes to all chances of peace in the hope 
of rousing the English nation to the red-hot temper in 
which war is inevitable, we are but too sorry to perceive. 
Yet no one who considers the present phase of the matter 
can ignore three very plain results: 1. That the President 
is at least anxious nof to appeal to popular passions, but to 
retain the ultimate decision within the grasp of the Cabi- 
net ; 2. That his Cabinet is in earnest in the civil war, and 
is not, as has been suggested here, bent on finding in a 
/rupture with England an excuse for hushing up the dispute 
with the South; and, 3. That the slavery question—the 
touchstone of Northern sincerity in this conflict—is making 
rapid progress in the North, as we have shown at length in 
another column. Now, all these elements, in the most recent 
news from America, are, so far as they go, pacific. Mr. 
Lincoln’s silence leaves it in his power to yield, and renders 
it more than probable that he will reply temperately and in a 
conciliatory spirit, even if he does not immediately yield. 
The energy with which the Southern contest is being carried 
on supplies the strongest presumption that he will not 
-rashly paralyze all his efforts by bringing the English navy 
to sweep his fleet from the seas, and to raise the blockade of 
the Southern ports. The ripening of the slavery question 
ought to enlist the sympathies of England so far at least on 
the side of the North as to render us exceedingly unwilling 
to become, if we can honourably help it, the allies of the 
slave-owning oligarchy. The only items of news that are un- 
‘favourable to these hopes are the resolution of thanks to 
Captain Wilkes in the Lower House of Congress, and the 
Admiralty order approving of his conduct. But, on the other 
hand, the Senate, which is the really important body on such 
matters, had not taken any action in the question, and was 
vaguely believed to be unfavourable to that rash act, while 
there is every reason to hope that the Admiralty order was 
one of those isolated departmental impulses, unapproved by 
the Cabinet as a whole, of which we have recently had so 
many instances. Certainly, if Mr. Lincoln had wished to 
mark his approval of what had been done, he would also have 
wished to elicit popular support for his policy, in which 
case a paragraph in the Message might have roused the 
whole Union to enthusiastic defiance of England. As this 
is not so—as the Northern press, especially the Republican 
organs, are in a very marked degree more friendly and pacific 
than they were—and as we have every reason to hope that 
‘the bankers aud the whole money interest of the North, who 
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such an answer as we could consider. But, on the whole, we 





are absolutely essential to the Government, would be horror- | s | 
struck by a rupture with England, we must conclude on the | feel no doubt that the contingencies of peace are considep. 
whole that, so far as the tenour of the recent news from able ; that it is, if strictly consistent with law and honour, the 
America bears upon the matter, we have, at least, a shade | wish both of our Government and our people ; and that thg 
more hope of peace than we were able to entertain last week. | chances are better than they were that a peaceful soluti 
But while the American news is, at all events, slightly consistent with law and honour, will not be rendered im. 
more favourable to the hope of peace, it is perhaps at first possible by the arrogance of the North. 
sight less easy to 8 peorgmaes 64 — = — — 
eople is so or not. If we could fairly judge by the Times | Ne: ‘ 2 
Pe the purpose of the nation, we should be see to the | THE PROGRESS OF ENFRANCHISEMENT, 
conclusion, not only that we are determined to go to war if [’ anything could increase the profound annoyance with 
the American answer is a refusal of our demand, but that we | which genuine Liberals regard the prospect of a truey. 
wish it to be unfavourable, and are anxious to leave no loop- Jent answer from America, it would be the news of the last 
hole for peace. It is curious that exactly as the signs of a two mails. As the handwriting appears on the wall, the 
Northern crusade against slavery have grown in number and | servants of God are about to assist Belshazzar. The 
importance, has the eagerness of the leading journal for a| question which has underlain the whole struggle of North 
war increased. But we greatly mistake the symptoms of the|and South has risen to the surface at last, and already 
popular temper if the Times does in this respect repre- | emancipation has reached the stage at which on internal 
sent the people. That any sign of a disposition to hector | certainty of defeat makes its opponents savage. Englishmen, 
England into the relinquishment of an important right, ) weary of the long hypocrisy of the North, are, in their dig. 
or to deter her from the discharge of a national duty, | gust; misreading the signs of the times, and mistake the 
would oblige us to declare war, we are all assured. But | shattering effect which follows the reception of every new 
that the nation desires any opportunity,—at all events, | idea for one more symptom of anarchy. They point ‘to the 
that it desires to avail itself of this most unfortunate oppor- | contest of Seward and Cameron, the uncertain utterances of 
tunity,—for thrashing the North, is, we are certain, wholly | Mr. Lincoln, and the outspoken virulence of many generals 
false. Mr Cobden may be mistaken—we think he is—in | and forget that precisely the same signs preceded Catholic 
recommending political arbitration as the true solution of | Emancipation—that Lord Anglesea was removed just as 
the quarrel. The question at issue between us is a legal | General Fremont has been, that Cameron and Seward are 
one, and it would be a yery bad precedent for the future to | less bitter than Canning and the Duke, that Mr. Lincoln ig 
refer the interpretation of international law to the judgment | not more paralyzed by the constitution than George the 
of any ordinary umpire, however impartial and honest. By | Fourth by “his only and convenient seruple” about the 
the law we must be judged, for it is the law to which we | coronation oath, that here, as in America, a similar issue 
appeal; and if the law has not been violated, there is 10 | beeame an “open question” just before freedom won. It 
case to discuss. But while thus far differing from Mr. Cob- | needs but a careful study of recent events and speeches to 
den, we must express our hearty conviction that the drift of | see that the popular mind is making itself up to abolition, 
public opinion is sincerely favourable to any bond fide refer-|and that officials are only waiting in fear of a sudden 
ence of the legal question, so long as the United States | reaction. 
Government evince a sincere desire to conform entirely to| The President’s Message and action have been quoted in 
the spirit of the law. Should they say, for instance, that | England as proofs that he is unprepared to abolish slavery. 
they do not justify the informality of the seizure, and are | Undoubtedly he compelled Mr. Cameron to strike out of his 
heartily willing to refer the point at issue to any legal tri-/ report the sentences which advise that slaves should, if 
bunal with which England will be satisfied, we do not doubt | necessary, be entrusted with arms. That advice, however, 
for a moment that the English people would wish to close | was in advance of opinion, and but for the incurable habit 
with such an offer, nor that the English Government would | of Americans of washing their dirty linen in public, Mr. Lin- 
accept it. As regards the informality of the seizure by Captain | coln might be held to have exercised a sound discretion. For 
Wilkes, an apology is really all that is needful. The injury himself, he has said nothing whatever which will impede him 
to us is far less serious than it would have been had the | from giving the fullest effect to any laws of emancipation. 
vessel been carried into a prize court, and though it is most He simply refers the subject to Congress, merely observing, 
important to establish the principle that questions of law |that whatever the consequences, the Union must be pre- 
shall not be prejudged by nautical common sense or nonsense, served. “The war continues. In considering the policy to 
that point would be established by the apology, and the sub- | be adopted for suppressing the insurrection, I have been 
sequent reference of the question at issue ; while we should anxious and careful that the inevitable conflict for this pur- 
gain by having the matter judged by a better tribunal than pose shall not degenerate into a violent and remorseless 
that of the American prize-court. In the event we have sup- | revolutionary struggle. I have, therefore, in every case, 
posed, the whole temper of the country—in this case very thought it proper to keep the integrity of the Union pro- 
unsuccessfully indexed by the Zimes—would sanction theso- minent as the primary object of the contest on our part, 
lution referred to; and the more so, that the anti-slavery | leaving all questions which are not of vital military import- 
drift, which the politics of the Federal Government are now ‘ance to the more deliberate action of the Legislature. . . | 
slowly but surely taking, makes all but a very small knot of | The Union must be preserved, and hence all dispensable means 
Englishmen more keenly conscious than ever of their un- must be employed. We should not be in haste to determine 
conquerable reluctance to fight in effect for the Southern that radical and extreme measures, which may reach the 
cause. It is simply absurd to say with the Times that vio- loyal as well as the disloyal, are indispensable.” Mr. Lin- 
lent acts can only be met by violence. The whole question coln is a narrow-minded lawyer, but there is surely no 
arises as to the violence or the legality of the act. If the | indication here of any dias against enfranchisement. The 
Federal Government avow the violence, cadit questio, and tendency of the Message is all the other way. Not only 
the Times is right. But if they justify the act by the law of does the President suggest a feeble but well-intentioned 
contraband, and express their sincere regret for the irregu- | plan for settling emancipated slaves on some South Ame 
larity of the way in which it was enforced, we join issue on rican territory, but he proposes an act which is, of all 
a legal difference, and the violence is entirely disavowed. It conceivable acts, the one most opposed to slaveholding 
is strange that the only paper which now refuses to hear of prejudices. He recommends that Hayti should be officially 
temperate discussion was the very one which at first led the | recognized; in other words, that the American Go- 
ublic to believe that the Americans had law on their side.| vernment should declare a State founded on slave in- 
he rapid change in the prospects of the Slave question has, | surrection entitled to independence and to the friend- 
we fear, much to do with this change of tone. ‘Nothing can ship of white men. The Southerners, with their usual 
be forgiven from the government which contemplates eman- consistency, always refused this recognition, which destroys 
cipation. | in itself their leading idea that slavery is right as well as 
On the whole, then, we are disposed to be more hopeful, | expedient. Mr. Lincoln is too conservative, and relies, like 
we will not say much, but definitely more hopeful, than we | all men without imagination, too exclusively on the written 
were last week. The causes for fear are still the same—the | law, but little as he has said, he has given up the lawfulness 
ignorant insolence of the lower democracy in America, and of slavery, has looked forward to a time when it may be the 
the eraving for a war ‘ith the vulgar North among the| duty of the Federation to provide for enfranchised negroes, 
Tories, real and virtual, in England. The former may rosa and has promised to execute any law Congress may be in- 
the President's answer one which we cannot even consider ;| duced to press. His Cabinet are at least as pliable. ‘Three 
the latter may make it very difficult for us to get over any | members are openly abolitionists. Nothing can be stronger 
shade of unpleasant significance, real or fanciful even in’ than Mr. Cameron's advice that slaves should be armed, and 
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Mr. Cameron be, as his enemies assert, the most unscru- 
ous of mankind, the significance of his action is but so 
much the greater. When villains desert the cause which 
pas been for a hundred years in power, its ruin must be not 
gly approaching but visible to all men. The remaining 
four members hang back, but they, like all other American 
statesmen, will crouch to the popular will when once suf- 
ficiently declared. Mr. Blair would have been Secretary of 
State had General Fremont been President, and Mr. Seward, 
if he have any principles at all remaining, believes that be- 
tween slavery and freedom there is, as he announced, an 
“irrepressible conflict” in which one or the other must go 
down: Indeed, he has already so far given way as to order 
the arrest of all justices of the peace who may impede fugi- 
tive slaves. 
. The action of Congress is not yet clear, for the Senate is 
strong, and the Senate is filled with older and calmer men 
than the House of Representatives. But there is no possi- 
bility of error as to the bias of the more popular body, the 
only one which in considering the ultimate issue is of an 
importance. The following resolution would of itself be 
wuficient to indicate the prevailing tone : 

“ Whereas, it has been represented that there are confined 
in the Government gaol forty-five persons who are not 
charged with crime, but are represented as being slaves, 

“ Therefore, Resolved that the Committee on the District 
of Columbia be instructed to inquire into the truth of | 
said report, and by what authority they are confined, who 
are the reputed owners, and what legislation is necessary to | 
relieve them from imprisonment, and prevent similar cases 
hereafter, and report by bill or otherwise. Adopted.” 

The “ district,”’ it must not be forgotten, is the only divi- 
sion of the Union in which Congress has the power of the 
British Parliament, and is admittedly independent of state 
rights, while the existence of slavery in Columbia has 
always been the sine qué aon of the South. The House, 
again, has affirmed the right of the President, as “ Com- 
wander-in-Chief,” to “emancipate all persons held as slaves 
in any military district in a state of insurrection,” a clause 
which, though it avoids abstract emancipation as a measure 
of right and justice, still covers the entire present area of 
slavery. Much stronger resolutions have been proposed, 
but as they have not yet been adopted, they cannot be held 
to indicate the action of the House. Nor is the tone of the 
Senate much more doubtful. No vote, it is true, has as yet 
been taken on the bill of Mr. Trumbull, which enfranchises 
at once every slave who will quit his master—a measure 
which, if it does not abolish slavery, at least repeals the| 
Fugitive Slave Law—but the following resolution has been | 
passed: “ That the laws now in force in the district relating | 
tothe arrest of fugitives from service, together with all other | 
laws concerning persons of colour within the district, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
that the Committee be instructed to consider the expediency | 
of abolishing slavery within the district, with compensation 
to the owners of slaves.” 

Mr. Seward has already acted in the spirit of this resolu- 
tion, having requested General M‘Clellan to arrest any civil | 
officer who presumes to carry out the Fugitive Slave Law as at 
heart a rebel. What becomes of the American constitution 
after that order we must not stop to inquire, the fact before 
us being simply that it puts a practical end to slavery in 
the district. Congress, it must be remembered, is not yet | 
Parliament. Its resolutions bind nobody, and it cannot 
step over the law unless when supported by the people; but 
— serve to show accurately the rise of the popular 

e. 

And what all this while of the public, the “ people” whom 
Mr. Lincoln so formally recognized as his “ rightful masters,” 
even in matters of principle? So far as it is possible to’ 
judge the opinion of the silent by the words of the talkative, 
& vast change has passed over opinion. There is no such senti-| 
ment leftas Mr. Calhoun’s “ State rights before the Union,” | 
while the old saying of the democracy, that slavery is an evil to| 
be endured, like all other misfortunes, is rapidly giving way to 
the doctrine that slavery is a calamity it is the duty of Go-| 
vernment to bring to an end. The Western men may be| 
taken, for various reasons and in various ways, to be, as a 
Whole, free-soilers. They do not, we fear, consider slave- 
holding in itself criminal, nor do they care to define the 
future rights of the slaves; but they are convinced that 

very is a vast political evil, which destroys political freedom 
and impairs political equality, which exposes free labour to 
unfair competition, and which, by encouraging insurrection, 
threatens to close the arteries of their commerce, and reduce 











them to speedy poverty. These are not very noble motives, 
but as the Western men are resolved that it is better to die 
than endure the system, these ideas are as operative against 
slavery as John Brown’s belief. In the Eastern States, in 
New York, and in Pennsylvania, a different state of feeling 
prevails. The abolitionist spirit has always existed there more 
or less, and the opposition to the Fugitive Slave Law was 
almost universal. The insurrection has deepened this senti- 
ment among the religious classes into a passionate conviction, 
and the mass of “church members”? may now be considered 
as decided more or less clearly against slavery. They listen to 
abolitionists with patience, even when the lecturers are as 
extreme as Mr. Sumner. They do not abandon the preachers 
who tell them that compromise with slavery is “ bowing 
the knee to Baal.’”” They uphold newspapers which are as 
ardent, as outspoken, and as radical as English journals were 
in 1832. Lord Shaftesbury could not use language more 
unflinching than the Independent, the organ of this party 
in New York, and a political authority of some weight, 
There remain the country population unattected by religious 
ideas, the “citizens,”’ and the mob. The country population 
is always silent except in very great crises, but they have 
made a hero of John Brown, and their recruits march to 
Washington singing a hymn, which, though wretched in come 
position, has for a refrain “ John Brown’s body’s in the grave, 
but his spirit is marching to the war.” In the very home of 
the pro-slavery party the citizens are passionately expressing 
their devotion to Fremont, repay Sumner’s wild anti-slavery 
speeches with thunders of applause, and have just elected a 
free-soil Mayor, after a contest as bitter as any New York 
ean remember. It is impossible to overrate the importance 
of this last incident. ‘The pro-slavery candidate was Mr, 
Wood, a man who has been Mayor for years, who has in- 
creased the expenses of the city from three to thirteen 
millions of dollars, and distributed the proceeds among hig 
followers, who has appointed almost every existing official of 
the city, who is the darling of the Irish, who was supported 
by the Herald, and who could rely on all that floating element 
of rowdyism which Englishmen believe to be supreme in New 
York. His defeat, it was known, meant the defeat of the 
mob as well as of the pro-slavery party, yet he polled only 
twenty thousand votes to his rival’s twenty-six. So strong 
is the feeling, that the Herald itself shows symptoms of one 
more change, and, unless war breaks out, will probably in 
another month be furiously abolitionist. Another month will 
probably combine this mass of floating opinion into a distinet 
party decision, to which the Administration and the generals 
must equally bow. The line of action will probably depend 
upon the height to which enthusiasm has risen, but the one 
now most popular is simply to enfranchise at once and for ever 
every slave who seeks the protection of the Federal flag, 
That decision once adopted will bring the absurd reports 
about the love of the slaves to their masters to a clear and 
definite issue, while it has the advantage of rendering the 
massacre, which the secret friends of slavery always pre- 
dict, a useless aggravation of the slave’s dangers. 

We must add one word, to prevent that misrepresentation 
of our views to which those who defend freedom when ineon- 
venient to England are often liable. We do not maintain 
that the mass of the Northerners have any elevated views 
on the question of slavery. We do not assert that the 
mass have any sympathy at all with the blacks. We have 
scarcely a doubt that if the Northerners could get rid of the 
question by selling the whole black population to Brazil, 
they would accept that evil solution without hesitation. 
But we aflirm that the combined action of free, religious, 
and political opinion has now produced such a hate of the 
effects and system of slavery that nothing—not even we be. 
lieve war with England—can now prevent emancipation 
from becoming the first and most definite object of Northern 


politics. 





OUR HOPES FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


HE event which has deprived England of the Prince 
Consort, has naturally turned all eyes upon the Prince 
of Wales. On him will now devolve many of the duties 


| which his father had discharged with so much prudence and 


ability, and it is to his aid that the Queen will naturally look 

in all questions of difficulty, if he prove willing and able to 

render it. What, then, should we look for in the Prince of 
Wales ? 

Not, if we are wise, for a Prince whose first object in life 

| it will be “ to earn public applause,” —the noble aim suggested 

tohim by the Zimes. There are nota few instances in which 
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@ sure way to miss an end, and a certain way to miss desery- 
ing it, is to make it an end, and certainly if we may judge 
by the experiments of this kind which the United States have 
made, that art of government, which makes public applause 
its end, should rather be called an art of misgovernment. 
The Prince Consort, whose death we are all lamenting, gained 
the position which he held in England in great measure from 
the very opposite quality. He was never, indeed, so unwise 
or so unscrupulous as to defy and insult national opinion. 
He respected and loved the English nation, but he maintained 
firmly his own bias on all subjects in which English sentiment 
did not coincide with the ingrained aspirations of his German 
culture. Had it been otherwise—had he ever shown him- 
self an anxious time-server, ready to drift this way and that 
with every turn of the political tide, the Queen could not have 
trusted his judgment, and English politicians could not have 
respected his attitude as they did. The irresponsible advisers 
of the Queen should be, indeed, men who know clearly what 
is in their province and what is out of it—who appreciate all 
that is due to the Ministers and the Constitution. But it is 
one of the greatest advantages of their position that they 
stand above the necessity of any party compromise. It is 
not their duty to decide the national policy. If it is, in their 
judgment, mistaken, they are bound to let the nation find out 
the mistake for itself. If it is,in their judgment, wise, they 
are bound to let it stand or fall by its own inherent strength. 
But this being so, they are absolved from all the peculiar 
temptations of constitutional statesmen, and are bound to 
think their own thoughts, and make up their own minds, 
whether these thoughts fall in with the general current of 
popular opinion or not. Such an atmosphere of independent 
conviction near the throne is exceedingly desirable. There 
may, indeed, be more danger than we are willing to admit, of a 
partial return towards unconstitutional mounarely, like that of 
George the Third. But no one will maintain that the true 
precaution against this is to have an imbecile or thoughtless 
court, utterly without political conviction. There is, indeed, 
a very great advantage in the modifying presence of defined 
political convietions bebind the throne, if never intruding 
out of their true sphere. The Prince of Wales, if he is to 
occupy his father’s place, must not make “ publie applause” 
his loadstar, but must strive to have impartial information 
and considered convictions of his own which may modify 
and sometimes colour, without ever in any way competing 
with, the principles of his mother’s constitutional advisers. 
The more catholic-minded and impartial to both the great 
parties in the State the mind of the Prince may be, the better 
for England, because the influence so exerted on the two 
schools of English statesmen will be both more equable and 
more reconciling. But, above all things, let him be what bis 
position ought to make him—independent-minded. We may 
now safely trust Parliament and the Cabinet to resist en- 
croachments of prerogative; but the evil of a permanently 
time-serving influence at Court would be soon felt in rapid 
loss of dignity and social influence. That, at least, is not the 
lesson which the Prince Consort bas bequeathed to his son. 
Still less should we wish to see the Prince of Wales cul- 
tivating “public applause” in his social relations with the 
English nation, though we should certainly wish to see him 
gain it. We have heard it remarked that it is undesirable 
for the Court to be a picture of humdrum virtue,—that 
the “toiling millions of men,” tied down to the life 
and duties of beasts of burden, are refreshed in their ima- 
ginations by the vision of a court that does not drudge 
round in the same mechanical routine,—a court in which 
other ends of life are visibly glorified, even if they be 
only headlong passions. We hold this view—which is really 
held by some thoughtful men—to be in fact equivalent 
to saying that the worship of anything, however evil, which 
widens the moral horizon, is better than the worship of any- 
thing, however good, which rivets on us more tightly the na- 
tural limitations of our own habitual modes of thought. But 
there is so much truth as this in the notion,—that we ought 
not to wish to see that mere conventional deference to “ the 
world,” which is one rooted vice of English society, mag- 
nified and glorified on the throne. We have no wish to see a 
Prince without a conscience, in order that the people may 
learn to correct the narrowness of their view of life and 
labour. But we would wish to see the Prince something 
more than a mere worshipper of “social applause ;” to see 
him witha mind, not indeed despising, but not satisfied with, 
the petty tyranny of social conventions ; to see him living, to 
some extent, above them; able to see their purpose without 


. : . ete 
arise. The social influence of the Court in England is, ag jg 
so often said, far more important than its political influence, 
But this influence does not consist in mere spotlessnegg, 
There is something more positive, which an Englishman borg 
would have more opportunities of really setting forth in his 
life, than were ever afforded to the Prince Consort, whose 
German origin rendered him wisely anxious not to assume 
the attitude of a foreign critic on English manners. Res 
for law is the Englishman’s strength—slavish legality ang 
formality in social matters is the weakness of our middle. 
class. We think a prince who should really be to his 
people “as a hiding-place from the wind and a covert from 
the tempest, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
would incarnate all the domestic virtues of the middle ela 
without any of that craven respect for an arbitrary public 
opmion which vitiates so much of our national morality, 
There is something in a prince’s position which justifies the 
wish that he should be lifted higher above the “service of men’s 
eyes” than any of his subjects. We confess we should like to 
see the Prince of Wales realizing this hope ; to see bim not Jess 
earnest than his father in that great cause of social progress, 
which the Prince Consort nobly led, but permitted by his posi- 
tion as an Englishman and heir to the Crown to wield even a 
more marked influence on the social usages of England, and 
certainly not to find him looking to them with the abject sub. 
missiveness of a candidate for public applause. A prince 
with a clear eye for the substance of good and evil, and a very 
secondary regard for the form, might do more to raise the 
tone of English society than any idolater of middle-class 
morality. 1t is true that the highest king is the minister of 
his people; but it is not by living on the breath of their 
opinion that he will ever learn how to minister truly to their 
wants. 





FINSBURY AND THE OBJECT OF HER CHOICE, 


TF\HE course of true love after all sometimes does run 

smooth. In these days of Belgravian match-making, 
how pleasant it seems to be able to turn to a tale of true 
affection. It is with something between a smile and a sigh 
that we this week commemorate this touching conclusion of 
a history of veritable romance. Finsbury has been at last 
united to the object of her choice. She has accepted love in 
a cottage and Cox, and has rejected gilded splendour, coupled 
with the name of Mills. Up to the last moment, outsiders 
had made up their minds that in spite of romance, Mills, the 
rich and the gay, would carry off the blushing prize. The 
day and hour were fixed. The ceremony was all but begun. 
Mr. Samuel Morley had kindly consented to ofliciate on the 
occasion. Sir Morton Peto was to give away the bride 
Had all turned out as cynical as observers predicted from 
their general misconceptions with regard to the sex, Finsbury, 
by this time, would have been indissolubly tied to the 
favourite of fortune, and Cox, the penniless, would be tearing 
his hair, and cursing the faithlessness of woman up and down 
the streets of the metropolis. But there is many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip. It is true that the goddess of 
power aud the god of wealth made Mills their care. There 
are other gods besides these who ought to have a voice, and 
the deity who rules the court, the camp, and the grove, took 
the destinies of Cox and Finsbury under his especial protec- 
tion. Love himself sneezed on the right, when he heard 
Cox speaking to the electors—Amor dextram sternuit appro- 
bationem—and decided that Cox should be for Finsbury, and 
that Finsbury should be for Cox. At the critical hour the 
sun shone out—angry Juno retreated with her peacocks be- 
hind a cloud—and Cox and Venus carried the day. Happy, 
happy, happy pair! So may all true love end! What iar 
coustituency can compete with Finsbury in happiness or 
charms? what chosen one so fortunate as the virtuous though 
humble Cox ? . 
The way in which the unpoetical world looks on the poli- 
tical marriages of large metropolitan boroughs is something 
very different from this. An on dié at the Carlton, or 4 
rumour at the Reform, is, perhaps, the first announcement 
of the dull story of routine. It is whispered in political 
circles that an alliance is on the tapis between an eminent 
drysalter and a fashionable borough not a hundred miles 
from Muggleton. The youngest son of the Duke of Fits 
battleaxe is about to lead to the political altar one of the 
oldest and most respectable constituencies of the county. 
All who hear the prophecy smile in their sleeves, and think 
that neither the drysalter nor the descendant of all the Fits 
battleaxes would have had much chance if it had not been 





any blind homage to their letter ; able to set the example of 
y contravening them whenever real occasion might 





for Fortune’s solid and sterling gifts. But against the 
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favourites of rank and wealth it would be waste of time to 
eontend. Love is venal and jilting is venial, and in political 
matrimony the head, not the heart, must decide. In the face 
of all this extremely reprehensible and cynical philosophy, 
how refreshing and elevating it is to come across a thorough 
and downright imprudent match! The triumph of Cox and 
humble affection over wealth and favour is an ennobling 
thing. ' 
a new tone to our own ideas. 





they not keep to them? Perhaps their standard is a paro- 
chial kind of standard, and they are, no doubt, sadly deficient 
in statesmanlike notions of what a politician should be. They 
understand by the term a person who pokes fun at them on 
the hustings, and who stands in no danger of being too sen- 
sitive or reserved in the House. But whatever their standard, 
they are right not to desert it for the sake of choosing a 


It not only is a credit to human nature, but it gives | wealthier and more respectable man, whom they cannot ap- 
The millionnaire, whose | preciate. 


When they know the kind of representative that 


daughter fixed her aflectious on a penny postman, remarked | they like, they are showing virtue in their own humble way 


that it was a great credit to her that she had any affections | by sticking to him. 


Cox is not so good a choice as Mills; 


to fix. In the same way Finsbury may be said to be a real| but if Finsbury finds Cox better suited—independently of 
credit to her kind. Nobody could have expected her to be| money considerations—to her taste, we assert—gainsay 1t 
goromantic. Had it been poverty and Gladsivue—poverty | who may—that it is a virtue in Finsbury to have chosen 


and Palmerston—even poverty and Bright—it would have 
been no such wonder; but poverty and Cox is a choice 
which does honour, if not to her head, at all events to her 
heart. 
About the disinterestedness of the decision there ap- 
rs to be no question. It is quite certain that Mr. Cox 
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} 


him. 





THE FRENCH FINANCIAL REFORM. 
66 ig ERE is a guinea for you, my boy,” says Papa; “I am 
always glad to part with anything for your benefit.” 
“ But mind, John,” adds Mamma, “ you are not to spend it.” 


declined to spend 3000/. on being re-elected. It is even,| They are playing that comedietta of childhood on a rather 
if possible, more certain that there cannot be anybody who | wide seale in France. It is not a month since the Emperor 
would desire to spend 3000/. for the sake of re-electing | stepped forward with a grand air of frankness, acknowledged 


Mr. Cox. We may, accordingly, take it for granted that 
Mr. Mills has not the additional mortification of feeling 


that he has been defeated on his own ground. The choice | as a sacrifice to the people of France. 


an uncovered debt of forty millions, pointed to the annual 
deficit of six millions, and offered up his prerogative of waste 
The people rejoiced, 


of the bashful Finsbury having, then, been above sus-| the funds rose, and the Chamber accepted the gift with eyes 
icion, it remains to be seen what can have prompted | sparkling at the thought of the benefits it would buy. It 


it. What is there that makes Cox so winning? Wherein 
lies the inferiority of the more wealthy but less attrac- 
tive Mr. Remington Mills? We cannot help thinking 
that there was a touch of respectable sentimentality about 
Mr. Mills which lost him his election. He evidently de- 
pended a good deal on the support of a wealthy and religious 
circle, and, though canvassing both a thirsty and a sinful 
constituency, did not heartily fraternize either with the 
publicans or the sinners of the neighbourhood. His speeches 
were a little dull, like Peter Bell’s works. He appeared to 
have views about the moral position of a representative, and 
on one or two important questions was in favour of compro- 
mise. All this was quite contrary to all the ideas of Vins- 
bury. Finsbury’s great notion of a fitting man has always 
been that it was ridiculous to push morality beyond a certain 
point, and that no member of hers must ever compromise 
anything except himself. Her free and independent inha- 
bitants object to solemnity on principle, and would any day 
rather have a jackdaw than an owl. We should be sorry to 
say anything against such an exemplary person as Mr. Mills. 
But we can quite understand how the electors preferred the 
lively Cox. Mr. Cox, after all, gives himself no solemn airs. 
If he does not pretend to the riches of Crasus, neither, on 
the other hand, does he pretend to the brains of Solon; and 
if he is not too wealthy, he is not by way of being too wise. 
He does not propose to examine the question of Church 
rates, or to “give his best attention” to anything. He is 
in favour of freedom of opinion and downright measures. 
There is, so to speak, nothing of gammon about Cox. The 
bar-room and the commercial-room do not understand 
gammon. They prefer a plain man, who is not above poking 
a free and independent elector in the ribs. Disregarding, 
accordingly, the obvious interests of themselves and their 
families, they went early to the poll, and voted for Cox, the 
Friend of the People and Purity of Election. 

Though neither of the two gentlemen in question is 
likely to distinguish himself in legislative duties, we are 
not quite certain that Mr. Mills would not have been Fins- 
bury’s best selection. It is certainly in favour cf his claims 
that, after all, he was not elected, and he is probably a person 
of moderate virtue. Not that we wish to dispute the merits 
in this respect of the successful candidate. Neither sensi- 
tiveness nor sanctimoniousness, however, is his peculiar line. 
Cox is not a prig, nor is he a philosopher. And we do uot 
feel certain that it would not be a really creditable thing 
to a monster metropolitan constituency to be able to elect a 
thoroughly worthy prig. But, perhaps, on the other hand, 
it may be said that it is better for a metropolitan borough to 
return one of themselves. Mr. Remington Mills was born, 
it is true, in Finsbury. But Mr. Cox, in all probability, was 
bred there. It is impossible, says a vulgar proverb, to make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Marylebone and Finsbury 
cannot be expected to send to Parliament a member who is 
not the sort of man in whom Marylebone and Finsbury de- 
light. What right have we to ask that they should take into 


their political employ a man who is not great in their own 
eyes? They have their notions of greatness, and why should 





| 





had yet to hear Mamma, who, in the person of M. Troplong, 
has now performed her part, extolled the paternal munifi- 
cence, drawn the moral of the paternal love, and informed 
young Hopeful that the gift is only a compliment, and is 
never to be employed. The control granted to Parliament 
is denied, the right of expending the property of France 
without her consent is retamed under a new name, and the 
Chamber has obtained nothing except a delusive idea that it 
has received a present. 

The Report on the Senatus-Consultum, presented by M. 
Troplong for the approval of the Senate, professes to explain, 
and really explains away, the decree of the 2nd December. 
The Emperor in that decree proposed to himself two objects : 
to put an end to the power of spending without the sanction 
of the Chamber, and to grant to the representatives of the 
people a larger control over the regular Budget. M. Trop- 
long explains them both, and they are lost in the explana- 
tion. ‘The Emperor does not intend to debar himself from 
meeting “ urgent necessities.” He will still spend, but then 
he will not call the outlay a supplementary credit, but only 
a transfer. He will take it out of the Budget of some one 
Minister. That is, of course, said a Senator with a capacity 
for figures and an inability to comprehend Imperial finance, 
out of the savings of such Budget? No, said M. Troplong, 
that would be a return to the blunder of 1852, and would 
limit the Emperor too much. He will take what he wants 
without regard to savings. ‘The transfers will, it is true, 
prove injurious to the speciality, as, in order to be useful in 
the hands of the Government, they must have the power of 
being moved from section to section over the total credit de- 
voted to the Ministry. The result will be a derangement in 
the amounts specially devoted to each section by the Legis- 
lative Body.” In other words, the Emperor will borrow 
from the departments, leaving them to make up the deficit 
so created as they best may. As, however, the department has 
only a treasury, and not a bottomless purse, it must either 
borrow, or leave some of its outlay unpaid, or ask for an 
unnecessary budget, ¢.e. for increased taxes, or a Parlia- 
mentary loan. France, in any case, is still at the Emperor’s 
merey, still required to carry out his personal will, still 
liable to find that he has spent a few millions over the sum 
allowed by the Corps Législatif. There is not the smallest 
guarantee for economy, except that a Parliamentary indem- 
nity will be asked to Imperial extravagance. Additions te 
the Budget take the place of supplementary credits, and the 
Empire will still move on, followed by the applause which, till 
the reckoning day, accompanies prodigality. 

Then as to control. The Chamber is to vote the Budget, 
but not by chapters. That, says M. Troplong, with a 
eynical insolence which would not become his master, and 
is in him unendurable, would be a return to the Parliamen- 
tary Government which “ France has rejected,” and which, 
we must add, the Emperor had on financial questions but 
three weeks ago restored: “Gentlemen, there is now, 
no more than there was a year ago, any question of 
quitting the path traced out by the Constitution of 
1852. That Constitution has a character which is clearly 
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defined in our organic plebiscites. It reposes in its 
fundamental bases on a former contract, which the na- 
tional popular assemblies have stipulated, and which 
they alone can modify. It has arranged the elements of 
public power in an equilibrium which must remain inviolable 
as long as the popular verdict shall not have changed. . . . 
No doubt the country must obtain all franchises which it 
can support without injury to itself; but the Government 
also must not lose any of the attributes which constitute 
its liberty, and which necessarily belong to its authority.” 
And then he adds, as if forgetting all he had written: 
“Gentlemen, if there has been any evil, if the danger 
pointed out by the Emperor in his noble letter to the Mi- 
nister of State has arisen in our finances, it is not the 
Senatus-Consultum of 1852 which produced it. It sprang, 
not from the normal vote of the Budget, but from the sup- 
plementary and extraordinary credits added to the Budget ; 
not from the Budget voted, but from the Budget which was 
not voted. The statement of M. Fould plainly proves this 
to be the fact.” That is, the danger arose from the power 
of the Emperor and not from the votes of the Chamber, and, 
therefore, the power of the Emperor is not to be diminished, 
or that of the Chamber increased. Exquisite logie which 
justifies Cesar when Cesar succeeds, and Cesarism when 
Cesar fails. 

We are not careful to weary our readers with another 
discussion on an exhausted topic. We simply record the 
fact that, despite recent promises, little is changed in French 
finance, that the authority of the Chamber is not increased, 
that the deficit is neither met nor reduced, and that if 
M. Fould be master of the situation, Louis Napoleon never- 
theless remains master of France. 





REVELATIONS OF PAPAL POLICY. 
HERE are two theories as to the policy of the Papacy. Ac- 
cording to the popular Protestant view, the distinguishing 
characteristics of Papal policy are extreme astuteness, a remarkable 
tenacity of purpose, and an extraordinary talent for working out its 
own ends, in spite of—and, almost, in virtue of—the most powerful 
opposition. In fact, the wisdom of the serpent is assumed to be 
the one quality for which the Papacy is pre-eminent. There is 
much in bygone history to justify this popular faith, and the very 
fact of its prevalence is of great service to the Court of Rome. 
The native Italian view is a very different one. The serpent in 
Italian opinion may have retained its venom, but has lost its cun- 
ning. The policy of the Papacy is just what might be expected 
from a court of old men very bigoted, very ignorant of the world, 
and utterly deficient in bodily or mental vigour. In other words, it 
is feeble, unenlightened, and vacillating—obstinate in times of fancied 
security, and weak in danger. On such an hypothesis as this, and, 
indeed, on no other, the power of Antonelli is easily accounted for. 
In the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed is king, and in a court of 
cardinals Antonelli is a statesman. 

The adherents of this latter unromantic view of the Papacy 
(amongst which ve number ourselves), have received of late an un- 
expected testimony in support of their opinions. During the crisis 
of the Italian revolution—the momentous period between the out- 
break of the war and the insurrection of Naples, the Commendatore 
di Martino—the highest, perhaps, in character of Neapolitan states- 
men—was the Minister of the Two Sicilies at the Court of Rome. 
Of all the European Powers Naples was the only one which, from its 
position and its policy, thoroughly and heartily identified itself with 
the Papal cause, and, therefore, the Neapoiitan Minister was probably 


policy of the Vatican would seem to have been to favour the pro. 
posal, and thus, at any rate, to gain time. On the contrary, the 
Court of Rome refused positively to listen to the idea. “The Holy 
See,” so Antonelli stated to Di Martino, “would never consent +9 
submit the sacred principle of its authority to any tribunal whatever, 
War and all its open consequences were a thousand times preferable 
to this.” In truth, with a strange short-sightedness, the Vatican 
appears then to have had no great dread of war. Probably the dely. 
sion entertained at Naples, that Austria would be the winner in the 
event of war, was held at Rome also. It is certain that Antoneljj 
the clearest-sighted of the Papal councillors, entertained a siilj 
stranger delusion—that “there was no apprehension of a possible jp. 
surrection in the Papal States upon their evacuation by the foreign 
troops.” “He relied,” he said, “on the power of the Government 
and on the true spirit of the people. But even if he was wrong, it 
was better to let others cut your throat than cut it yourself.” Jy 
March, 1859, then, the deliberate resolve of the Papal See was to 
make no concessions, but to stand or fall with Austria. It was this 
resolve which in no small measure thwarted the idea of a Congress, 
and thus rendered war inevitable. 

By the month of July the error of this policy had been made mani. 
fest by the event of war. Austria was utterly defeated and prostrate, 
while the Romagna had revolted at once and for ever from the domi- 
nion of Rome. On the very day after the armistice had been signed 
between France and Austria, the Duc de Gramont communicated 
to the Vatican that France had never guaranteed the Romagna, and 
could not undertake to suppress the insurrection in the revolted pro- 
vinces, but that she would maintain order in the other Papal pro- 
vinces until a European Congress could decide on the whole Italian 
question. As this Congress ‘ would have to pronounce on the com- 
patibility of the Pontifical Government with the real and just wants of 
its subjects and with the demands of civilization,” the Vatican was 
urged to “take due measures beforehand.” ‘The hint, broad as it 
was, was not taken. Even then, the notion of granting any conces- 
sions whatever could not be entertained. The first idea of the Vati- 
can was to make an appeal to Catholic Europe on behalf of the 
Papacy, but this fell through “ owing to the repugnance of the Pope 
to resort to spiritual weapons in a question that was purely tem- 
poral.” ‘The second scheme, which seems to have been favoured by 
Antonelli, was to put the Emperor in a dilemma by calling on him to 
hold the Marches while the Papal army reconquered the Romagna, 
and “ thus compromise him with the Catholic party or divide him 
from Piedmont.” When even this ingenious scheme broke down, 
through the refusal of the Emperor of the French to admit the force 
of the logical dilemma, the Vatican awoke to a dim consciousness 
that some concessions were necessary, and a month later the Papal 
Court declared its readiness to make temporal reforms, but only on 
the principles established at the conferences of Gaeta, that is, on 
principles established when political reaction was at its height. That 
the Italy of 1859, after the battle of Solferino, was not the Italy of 
1849, after Novara, was a fact the Papal mind could not yet grapple 
with. “It was only at the last extremity” that the Cardinal Minis- 
ter could make up his mind to any concessions at all, and even then 
he hoped to forestal any real change by “ harmless reforms,” 

The declaration of the Duchies and of the Romagna, that they con- 
sidered themselves united to Sardinia, appears to have hastened on 
the work of reform, and hy the beginning of October the Papal 
Reform Bill had actually been revised and sanctioned by a committee 
of Cardinals. The Cardinal, Di Martino states, “seeing that an in 
fluential share in the Government was preserved to them by the 
measure, are now interested in not opposing the reforms.” From 
this statement and from the fact that Cardinals Patrizi, Ferretti, an 1 
Di Pietro were on the committee, we may judge that the reforms 
were not very extensive. Such as they were, they only needed the 
Pope’s sanction, and were to be issued at once with a “motu 


better acquainted with the real views and tactics of the Vatican than proprio.” On the very eve, however, of publication, Baron Bach, 


any other member of the diplomatic body at Rome. Indeed, in Di 
Martino’s own words, the Papal Government promised “to keep 
him daily informed of all that occurred, in the hope that on these 


the Austrian Ambassador, represented to the Pope that he ought to 
derive all the profit possible from so great a sacrifice, and as areward 
for his reforms to assure at least the integrity of the States of the 


questions of common interest, the Vatican might act in perfeet har-| Church. This advice chimed in with the Pope’s own views, and he 
mony with the Court ‘of Naples.” During this period of 1859 to thereupon announced to the French Government “ that the reforms 


1860, the Neapolitan Ambassador at Rome was in the habit of send- 


were ready, but that he could not publish them until the Legations 


ing frequent reports to Signor Carafa, the Minister of Foreign Affairs | were restored to the sway of the Church, and the integrity of his 
at Naples. These despatches were carried off to Gaeta on the flight | States was solemnly recognized and guaranteed.” The blindness of 
of Francis II. from Naples, and after the capture of the fortress | such conduct was palpable even to the Neapolitan Minister, who 
fell into the hands of the Sardinians. Within the last week a selec-| thus concludes the announcement of the circumstances: “ On such 
tion from these despatches has been published in the Opinione, the|an emergency no one can fail to sce how his Holiness ought te 
official organ of the Ricasoli Ministry, and it is out of this collection | forget that he is the sovereign of three millions of doubtful subjects, 
that we wish to point out the vacillations and inconsistencies of the | and only remember that he is the head of a hundred and fifty mil- 


Papal policy during the eventful years of 1859 and 1860. 
At the end of March, 1859, the question of war or peace between 


lions of Catholics.” 


The scheme of conciliating public opinion by nominal reforms was 


France and Austria still hung in the balance. There was but one | thus laid aside, and the Vatican again turned its thoughts to active 
possibility of staving it off, and that was by the assembling of a Con-| measures. In the middle of October a measure was agreed upod 
gress to decide on the affairs of Italy—an idea which was then in| with extreme secrecy between Rome and Naples, by which Neapo- 





great favour with the Imperial Cabinet. At such a time the obvious | litan troops were to enter the Papal territory, apparently with a view 
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of marching on the Romagna. Some expected movement in Tuscany 
was to be the signal for the Neapolitan army passing the frontier, and 
the whole scheme was to be kept a profound secret. ‘“ When the 
passage of the troops was accomplished, and then only, the true 
object of the movement and the unexpected causes which had led 
to it, were to be explained to France.” The anticipated Tuscan 
insurrection did not come off, and probably the secret oozed out. 
Until the end of 1859 this strange coup d’£tat seems to have been 
meditated on by the Vatican, 

By the commencement of 1860, the Court of Rome had learnt to 
put its faith in the meeting of Cougress, It lad been proved at last 
to be not inconsistent with the dignity of the Holy See to appear 
before an earthly tribunal, and great hopes were eutertainedat Rome 
of the verdict the Congress would come to ultimately. Austria was 
strongly in favour of the idea, and, if Di Martino is rightly in- 
formed, not without reason. According to his siatement, the contents 
of an English despatch had come to his knowledge, in which it was 
announced that the plan of Austria was to wait at the Congress till 
the principle of non-intervention was agreed .to, and then strongly 
urge the establishment of a Central Jialian kingdom, under Prince 
Napoleon, “as a foreign element of foreign weakness, introduced 
into the heart of Italy, and thus to weaken Piedmont and the idea of 
nationality.” This sort of underhand scheme was too consouant to 
the tactics of the Papa: See not to meet with iis sympathy, if not 
with its support; and as long as the Vatican, whether rightly or 
wrongly, believed that the French Government would oppose the 
policy of Sardinia, the Congress met with favour in Rome. It was 
announced officially that Antonelli was to be the representative of 
the Papal See; the one Papal steam-yacht, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, was under orders to convey him to France, and there was much 
gossip, as we remember, at the time at Rome, about the delight ex- 
pressed by the Cardinal ai the prospect of a journey to Paris. Un- 
fortunately, when everything seemed settled, the pamphlet of Ze 
Pape et le Congrés made its appearance, and when Count Walewski 
informed the Papal nuncio, at Paris, that the pamphlet expressed the 
opinions of the Emperor Napoleon, it was felt that no good could 
accrue to the Papal See from a Congress where such ideas were likely 
to be supported by the influence of France. The notion of the 
Court of Rome sending a representative to Congress was dropped 
definitively, but with characteristic indecision the announcement of 
the refusal to send a representative was purposely notified to the 
French government in the form of a question, “ After all this, can 
Rome send an envoy to Congress ?” 

When it became evident that the Congress would never meet, the 
French Government again pressed upon the Papal See the necessity 
of giving up the Romagna in order to save her remaining provinces, 
The Pope himself was influenced by these representations, but no 
positive decision could be come to except the general one, that it 
was the duty of the Holy See “to maintain its rights at whatever 
cost, and without exception to wait patiently, and to oppose extreme 
remedies to extreme evils.” ‘The words were brave words, but 
within three months’ time, the most extreme remedy which the 
Papacy could devise was to issue an excommunication, in which all 
personal mention of names was avoided, for fear of driving things to 
extremities. 

Then, when the spiritual coup d’Etat fell drearily and hopelessly 
dead, the Vatican turned its mind again to the arm of flesh, engaged 
Lamoriciére, and resolved to form an army of its own for the 
recovery of the lost provinces. The Merode ultramontane party 
contrived to impress the Pope with such a conviction of the 
certainty of their success, that a proposal of the French Govern- 
ment in the month of May to withdraw the army of occupation 
was accepted eagerly, and, contrary to Antonelli’s advice, the Pope 
expressed his wish that the evacuation should commence at once. 
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The Sardinian Government has done wisely in publishing these 
papers. There have been many statements made, more injurious to 
the moral repute of the Holy See; but there have been few, if any, 
so fatal to the repute of political and practical astutencss on which 
Rome has traded so long. 


MILITARY CRIME. 
TYVUERE is nothing like a rumour of active service to diminish 
military crime. For weeks past we had heard of nothing but 
assassinations, and men were beginning to speculate on the discipline 


lof the army, when suddenly it became possible that regiments might 


be ordered to Canada to defend a menaced frontier. There was nothing, 
one would have thought, in the prospect of a six uiouths’ sojourn in 
the snow, varied by occasional skirmishes, to tempt the man who 
could plot an assassination; but the crime suddenly ceased. More- 
over, every officer of experience—and more especially of Indian ex- 
perience-—-knew at once that the fit had/passed, that he was once 
more as safe among his men as an employer among his workmen 
while trade is brisk and wageshigh. The officcr’s insiinct is correet, 
and, to our thinking, indicates at once the cause and the cure of the 
exceptional crimes which have of late excited such anxious attention. 
They are, we firmly belicve, in all instances the result. of exaué acting 
on ecrtain moody and uncultivated natures, aud the only ture is con- 
tinuous and productive occupation, Men in civil employ can hardly 
realize the utter wearisomeness of the life of a private soldier in time 
of peace. His duties do not take him two hours a day, and if he 
can make work for two more, it is only by dint of excessive dawdling. 
For the rest of the time he is left to his own devices, without, how- 
ever, being his own master. He must, as a rule, keep within bar- 
racks, and if he happens to be an unsocial man who cannot gossip, 
as well as one who will not read, he might as well be in prison. He 
sits and broods over his listlessness till it hardens to discontent, and 
every little irritation, a hard word, for example, for which another 
man would avenge himself with a sarcasm, becomes an intolerable 
wrong. In some bad natures the process goes even farther, and they 
come to hate mankind in general, like lunatics ; and then the slightest 
occurrence, a touch of fever, or a little more drink than usual, or a 
rise in the thermometer, makes them dangerous to all around. That 
was palpably Jackson’s state, the last of these wretched criminals, 
He had no quarrel with the man he shot, and did not know who the 
man he tried to strangle was, but gave way like a Malay to the 
blood-thirst produced by moody listlessness, ending in semi-mania. 
We hang Malays who run a muck, and we shall be compelled to hang 
Jackson when found guilty ; but his responsibility does not diminish 
that of the military authorities to remove, while there is time, the 
root of the evil. Sir Hugh Rose has effected it in India. He 
has opened workshops in each regiment, where any soldier who 
likes can work at a little less than the ordinary pay, during his 
leisure hours. The work does not interfere with drill, and is abso- 
lutely voluntary, but the men like it of all things, crime is diminish- 
ing, the canteen does less business, and the Government will obtain 
good soldiers’ clothing, tents, ambulances, and iron-work, without 
having recourse to contractors. Why should not the same experi- 
ment be tried in Europe? Work, it is clear from the example of the 
volunteers, does not impair the soldierly carriage of the men, nor, as 
the non-commissioned officers are not employed with them, does it 
weaken the habit of obedience. The popular objection that such 
labour interferes with tax-paying tradesmen is simple nonsense, or 
rather an argument for protecting tailors and tent-makers at the ex- 
pense of the community, which gains by every reduction of the mili- 
tary estimates. Even if it were true—as it is not—in regard to work 
intended for ‘open sale, it does not apply to this branch of labour, 
the supply of army necessaries, to which the experiment might rea- 


sonably be confined. Such a plan would, moreover, tend to secure 


An extraordinary delusion prevailed at Rome, that other Catholic | to Government an advantage of which it stands greatly in need—viz. 
= ee = ' -— ° 2 : rork. shoes “ho aan itehi ic 
Powers would be williug to take the place of France in Rome, or, if honest work, shoes not “botched” in the stitching, clothes which 


willing, would be permitted to do so. Naples, however, had its own | will not “go” in the seams, canvas not thickened by materials that the 


hands too full at that period to interfere in behalf of the Papacy: 


- | first heavy rain destroys. Of the effect on the mental condition of 


Spain was applied to without success, and even Austria refused to | te men no argument is required, Content is the first requisite to 


labour further in a thankless cause. 


In fact, the Vatican had so | obedience, and men aceustomed to voluntary work, and to cook, soon 


managed matters, thai in a couple of months it would have been left | lose the shiftlessness and incapacity which distinguished the British 
to the sole protection of the Papal army, had it not been that the | soldier in the Crimea, and from w hich the British sailor is wholly 
’ ™ 


Garibaldian invasion allered the views of the French Emperor, and 
induced him to retain his army in Rome. What reliance could be 
placed on the Papal army, was shown at Castel Fidardo, and if the 
Vatican in this instance escaped the consequences of its own wilful- 
ness, it was by accident, not by any wisdom or foresight of its own. 
The series of despatches we have quoted from closes with the date 


of Garibaldi’s landing in Calabria, and the last glimpse we have of | 


Antonelli’s statecraft, is an expression of his hope aud opinion that 

Garibaldi will overrun the whole of Italy, and then come to blows with 

Austria at Venice, in which case he looked on the overthrow of the 

rai cause as certain, Lappily, the Cardinal counted without 
avour, 


free. 





But, we shall be told, the soldier will get too rich? Money 
earned in this way is usually saved, particularly when it can be de- 
posited ia the next post-office, at interest ; and if it be not, this is the 
most inexpensive mode of increasing the soldier’s pay, which, if wages 
rise for the next ten years as rapidly as they have for the past ten, 
will speedily become once more insufficient. Every penny thus paid 
is represented to the State by work, while to the soldier whose 
leisure alone is employed, and that only at his own discretion, it is 
just so much direct addition to his allowances. 

Believing as we do that idleness, and not wickedness, is the root of 
the recent murder epidemic in the army, we place little ‘confidence in 
suggestions for disarming the men, or inventing new and more ex- 
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peditious, modes of trial, Indeed some of the suggestions made are 
wholly inapplicable, and as dangerous as the suggestions of panie 
usually are. ‘The transfer of soldiers from the civil to the military 
tribunals might, for example, have the most injurious effect. Cases 
between soldiers and the public could not be transferred, for a court- 
martial would not, in times of excitement, as for instance after a great 
riot, be sufficiently trusted, dislike of the pékin, though not ram- 
pant as in continental armies, penetrating even the British army. 
Within the service itself, also, the innovation would, for service 
reasons, be found objectionable. A court-martial, though just on some 
questions, is not a very perfect tribunal. It is very difficult, for ex. 
ample, to induce soldiers to give unhesitating evidence before a 
court composed of their own officers, or, giving it, to refrain from 
what the officers think insolence. The court, moreover, is at once 
jury and judge, the suggestion so often offered of making the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate-General president of the court and its judge, with 
no vote in the verdict, having been laid aside; and there is little 
wisdom in setting officers to judge on what is practically their own 
ease. They may be as upright as possible, though there is a natural 
bias in every officer against a man charged with a crime which in- 
volves mutiny ; but death sentences passed by the majority of a jury 
sitting in secret, would soon irritate public opinion and create an 
unhealthy sympathy for the assassin. So would any laws enforcing 
excessive specd in trial and execution. If civil goverument is of 
any value, it is strong enough to meet temporary outbursts of crime 
like this without appeal to drum-head court-martial by way of a 
marked improvement. A sudden resort to violence of this kind is 
just the mistake ordinary men make, and which the American Go- 
vernment, administered by ordinary men, is making on so conspicuous 
ascale. Mr. Seward evidently thinks an order to the military to 
arrest justices who execute an unpopular law quite a vigorous pro- 
ceeding, and this suggestion of court-martials, though less objection- 
able, is dietated by precisely the same spirit. The second popular 
plan, that of locking up all ball-cartridges, is feasible, but would have 
little effect. The men must be trusted sometimes, and a bayonet is 
almost as deadly a weapon as a bullet, while its use renders arrest a 
great deal more difficult. It would, we believe, be an easier task to 
remove the condition of mind which produces this tendency to 
murder than to put back our civilization, or adopt meaus tie logical 
end of which is to lock the officers up lest the men should get at them 
for mischief. 

There is an impression abroad in some classes which cught to be 
removed, that these crimes are produced by persecution, and that the 
soldier has not sufficient means of complaint. In any relation of life 
in which one man must, by the nature of things, command, and an- 
other obey, instances of occasional harshness, and even injustice, will 
certainly occur, but they are no extenuation for murder. Officers 
very often use their tongues too freely, but a hard word is not 
such an unknown thing in life that a soldier need break his heart or 
avenge his honour by blood. One does not murder a cabman be- 
cause, when half drunk, he expresses strong wishes about one’s eyes, 
nor does a servant always think of his master’s razors when told not 
to be eternally grumbling. A good commanding officer can always 
ensure justice to his men a, great deal more perfect than they would 
get in any other employ, and to organize an appellate authority 
independent of him would be to destroy discipline. That system 
was tried in India, where the sepoy got something very like abstract 
justice, and despised his colonel for being unable to check personal 
abuse of himself under the guise of reasonable complaint. An officer 
who habitually swears at his men may be a blackguard, but to allow 
the men to appeal, except to the colonel, would be simply to place 
him at the mercy of every ill-conditioned “ lawyer” who chose to be 
affronted because told to keep himself clean. ‘The true course is to 
select commanding officers from men who know their work and can 
do it, secure through them substantial justice, and prevent the 
petty grievances of a limited society from ulcerating, by plenty of 
occupation. 





THE HOUSE OF COBURG. 

HILE the nation at large bewails the loss which has befallen 
itself as well as its Queen, it may not be uninteresting to trace 
at some length the past history and fortunes of the House which has 
of late years occupied so special a position in Europe, and has just 
sustained so great a check. Their Dukedom is a petty place 
enough, some 800 square miles, or half Rutlandshire, but princes of 
their blood will, in the next generation, be ruling two of the five 

great Powers, and probably a third of the human race. 

The House of Coburg—we use the name adopted by Europe, which 
is not strictly accurate—though not of the very first antiquity,—not 
so ancient, for example, as that of the Dukes of Savoy,—still rose in 
the century of dynasties, the cleveuth, and claims to rank as one of 
the legitimate European family. 

The entire Dukedom of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha forms a part of the 


many on the death of Attila, King of the Huns. Its early history jg 
of course, involved in much obscurity; and we can scarcely regard 
Merewig, the first prince who is said to have borne sway in Thurin. 
gia, as an historical personage. We know, however, that whey 
Clovis had established his kingdom in Gaul, he made war on Thurip. 
gia, which was reduced to the position of a Franconian provinge 
under his sons, a.D. 551. About a.p. 645, Radulf, Duke of Thy. 
ringia, shook off the yoke of the Franks, so far as to get himself 
acknowledged Hereditary Duke, and it is said that his son o 
grandson Gozobert was converted to Christianity by Irish mig. 
sionarics. But it is certain that Boniface, “the Apostle of Ger. 
many’’—an Anglo-Saxon prelate of great picty and renown—esta. 
blished the Christian faith in Thuringia, and became, a.v. 746, 
the first Bishop of Menz, in which diocese Thuringia was included, 
In due course of time, Thuringia fell under the Saxon emperors, 
and, in A.D. 918, we find the crown of Germany bestowed on Henry I, 
(or the Fowler), who built and fortified the town of Misnia on the 
Elbe, which became the capital of the Margraviate of Misnia, esta. 
blished by this sovereign. We have not space to record here the 
various steps and changes by which the sovereignty of Thuringia 
passed from the Saxon Emperors to the Margraves of Misnia, or how 
it became hereditary in the House of Wettin, but must content our- 
selves with remarking if as a curious coincidence that, in the middle 
of the twelfth century, the then Margrave of Misnia, one of Prince 
Albert’s lineal ancestors, is handed down to us by historians as one 
of the most powerful princes that espoused the cause of the Guelphs 
against the Ghibelines. About the middle of the fourteenth century 
the territory of Coburg was added, by way of a bridal dower, to the 
lands of the House of Wettin, which, in a.p. 1485, was divided 
into two distinct lines, the elder, or Electoral line of Ernest, and 
the younger, or Ducal line of Albert—an event to which thie late 
reigning Duke must be supposed to have historically referred when 
he christened his two sons Ernest and Albert respectively. 

The second prince of the Electoral line was Frederick the Wise, 
the founder of the University of Wittenberg, the firm friend and 
courageous patron of Luther and the Reformation; the Dukes of 
Saxony of the line of Albert, also adhered to the Protestant cause; 
and from that day to the present the illustrious House from which 
our late Prince sprang have proved the surest and strongest sup- 
porters of Protestantism and progress in Central Germany. By the 
powerful aid of the Emperor Charles V., the Electoral dignity was 
transferred, in A.D. 1547, from the line of Ernest to that of Albert, 
in the person of Maurice of Saxony, the first prince in the empire and 
the chief of the Protestant party; and though his dominions suffered 
a temporary severance after his death, yet eventually, after a variety 
of changes and vicissitudes, they were nearly all reunited, in 1807, 
by the treaty of Tilsit, in the person of Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg and Saalfeld, of the Albert line, who, after the battle 
of Leipzig, in 1813, joined the Allies, and conducted the siege of 
Maintz as commander of the 5th division of the German army. In 
1808, after a personal negotiation at Paris, Duke Ernest returned to 
Coburg, and exerted himself with strenuous and laudable zeal to the 
work of restoring prosperity to his shattered and disordered country 
—a task not easily accomplished in such troublous and disastrous 
times. On the overthrow of Napoleon in 1514, as is well known, the 
German States formed at the Congress of Vienna a federal union, 
called the Germanie Confederation. Duke Ernest attended this 
Congress, and obtained for himself the principality of Lichtenberg, 
beyond the Rhine, containing a population of 26,000 inhabitants. He 
is recorded to have uttered on this occasion a most spirited protest 
on behalf of the interests of the King of Saxony, the whole of whose 
kingdom was, by the joint. arrangement of England, Russia, and Prussia, 
to fall to the share of the last-named monarchy. After the return of 
Napoleon from Elba, Duke Ernest commanded the Saxon troops, 
and also a division of the Austrian army ; and at the head of their 
united forces he blockaded Schlettstadt and New Brisach. It 
should be added, moreover, that he was not long in following the 
example of the Grand-Duke of Weimar, Charles Augustus, in 
granting to his subjects the benefit of a free constitution. 

In 1825, died Frederick 1V., the last reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha and Altenburg. His heirs, not being able to come to an ami- 
cable understanding among themselves, had recourse to the mediation 
of Frederick Augustus III., the King of Saxony; and the result of 
his arbitration was the agreement of inheritance of 1826, by which 
the Duke of Coburg relinquished Saalfeld and obtained in exchange 
the Dukedom of Gotha, with the exception of one small domain, 
when he assumed the title of Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gothia. 

Duke Ernest removed his residence from Coburg to Gotha, and 
soon gained the affection of his new subjects by his extreme humanity 
and kindness, and by the unwearied solicitude with which he watched 
over the interests of his country. The reader will be uble to form 
some idea of the spirit in which the affairs of the dukedom were now 
conducted, when we mention that the Ecclesiastical Court, or Con- 
sistory, was specially required by the Duke to “ promote religious, 





ancient kingdom of Thuringia, the first of those established in Ger- 


moral, and intellectual education throughout his dominions, in con- 
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formity with the spirit of the times and the necessities of the people.” 
The members of it were also required to “ take care that the 
spiritual, moral, and religious improvemeut of all classes should be 
such us to qualify them for the duties of practical life, and that every 
thing should be carefully removed from their view which could pos- 
sibly lead them into the errors of superstition or mysticism.” 

In 1828, Duke Ernest concurred in the Commercial Association of 
Central Germany, which was intended to act as a ecounterpoise to the 
Prussian Commercial Confederation ; but when Hesse withdrew from 
the former association, the Duke joined his strength with the for- 
tunes of Prussia. As the Grand-Duke had granted to his subjects 
4 constitution of his own free will, and not under the force of ex- 
ternal pressure, the stormy year 1830, which so violently reminded 
several continental sovereigns of broken faith and forgotten promises, 
witnessed peace and tranquillity in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, though dis. 
turbances broke out in the Principality of Lichtenberg, which the 
Duke was glad to hand over to Prussia for a yearly revenue of 80,000 
dollars. 

On Christmas-day, 1833, the Dukes of Saxe-Altenburg and 
Saxe-Meiningen assembled, by invitation of the Duke Ernest, at 
Friedenstein, to celebrate the birthday of the estimable sovereign 
Ernest the Pious, their common ancestor, and builder of the castle ; 
and in honour of their illustrious progenitor they founded an order of 
merit, under the title of the “ Order of the House of Ernest.” 

The late reigning Duke, who Uied in January, 1844, was one of a 
family of nine children, two of whom died young, while the rest have 
held in their day important positions in the Courts of Europe. His 
eldest sister married the late Emmanuel Count von Meusdorff Pouilly, 
in Bohemia; the next was the wife of the uncle of the present King 
of Wurtemberg; the third married the late Grand-Duke Constantine 
of Russia; and the other sister was the late Duchess of Kent. His 
next brother married the late Queen of Portugal, by whom he became 
the father of the late and present king of that country; and his 
youngest brother is Leopold, King of the Belgians, who, in marrying 
the Princess Charlotte, very nearly became Prince Consort of England, 
and who has founded for himse!f a continental sovereignty which is 
likely, to say the least, to hold a permanent place among the nations 
of Europe. 

The truth is, that it is impossible to overrate the influence of the 
House of Coburg, its important bearings upon the politics of Europe, 
and the extraordinary run of successes and favours which have 
raised it within the last half-century from a position of mediocrity 
among continental Princes to the very highest alliances, placing 
crowns upon the heads of some of its members, and allying the 
rest, more or less intimately, with all that is powerful and illustrious 
in Europe. The late reigning Duke, while still in the prime of 
life, found himself before his death, in 1844, uncle and father-in- 
law of the Queen of England, uncle of the Queen of Portugal, 
and brother of the King of the Belgians, and thence nearly allied 
to the then royal family of France, as well as connected, by 
his own sister’s marriage, with the royal Houses of England and 
Wurtemberg, and thence. with nearly all the petty prinees of Ger- 
many, to say nothing of his less immediate connexion with the sove- 
reigns of Russia and Prussia, to whom he was bound by the closest 
ties of friendship, or of that aeme of elevation which his son and sue- 
cessor, the present reigning Duke Ernest, sees to be in store—so far 
as men can forecast the futwre—for his father’s immediate de- 
scendants, or even perhaps for himself. The descendants of the 
little Margraviate of Misnia will, in all human probability, sit, in 
1880, on the thrones of England, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, and it may be two other great European States, while the 
Bonapartes, if still enthroned, will be the only House not connected 
with theirs by direct relationship. 





THE CASE OF THE TRENT. 
Lerrer ILI. 
EXTRA-LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE DIFFICULTY. 


Six,—Whilst we consider this matter simply as one of strict inter- 
national law—were it not one on which the lives of thousands depend, 
when one has set, as 1 have endeavoured to do, the English autho- 
tities in favour of the capture of the Commissioners beside the Ame- 
rican ones against it, one would feel tempted to ask whether, any 
more than the augurs of old, England aa America can look each 
other in the face without laughing? “ What!” might England say 
to America, “ you to press and stretch the rights of belligerents !” 
“What!” might America reply, “you to champion the privileges of 
neutrals!” “J quote none but your own arguments,” says England. 
“TL follow your own practice,” retorts America. Seriously, one goes 
ou to ask, can sucha debate be prolonged, far more driven to a bloody 
issue, without holding up the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race to the ridicule of the civilized world? Why is it that 
the whole difficulty is not disposed of by simply putting such a 
question ? 








I have not concealed my opinion, that the scales of international 
jurisprudence in this matter incline somewhat, against the American 
side. I have purposely avoided other considerations hitherto. But 
the Americans must take notice thaf—not to speak of the private 
castigation, certainly not unmerited, said to have been inflicted by 
Miss Slidell on a treacherous cavalier—what Northern journalists 
seem to have considered a “’cute” or “right smart” trick. of 
Captain Wilks’s, in slyly waylaying .the Commissioners, when 
all but himself deemed them morally secure, appears to us Euro- 
peaus simply a dirty one. And beyond the law of the act, beyond 
the manner of doing it, lie deeper questions. Nations’ feelings are 
not regulated by texts of Vattel, or opinions of Admiralty judges: 
Governments may, indeed, go to war upon the footing of seh texts 
or opinions; but if they are to be supported by popular approval, they 
must reach broader grounds. Now such broader grounds of action 
exist here, and it is folly for the Amerieans not at once, by fellow, 
feeling, to have acknowledged the potency of them. 

It may be difficult in international law to stretch the so-called 
right of asylum beyond the person of a recognized ambassador and 
his dependents. But those instinets of common manliness which 
teacli us as individuals not to give up one who claims our protection 
except upon clear proof of the right of another to deprive him of it, 
have at all times taught all manly nations, and none more successfully 
than England and America, never to give up those who once claimed 
the shelter of their flag, unless as criminals, under the strict terms 
of a treaty. The Confederate Commissioners might be more dan- 
gerous enemies than a whole army of soldiers; but from the moment 
that they sought the protection of a foreign flag, they should have 
been for America mere fugitives, whom international courtesy should 
have shrunk from noticing, whom national pride should have scorned 
to pursue. 

Again, it may or may not be lawful for a belligerent to stop an 
enemy’s ambassador on his passage out, and while yet unrecogniged 
by the state to which he is accredited. But common justice teaches 
us that no man who values the righteousness of his own case should 
seek to hinder an adversary from telling his. From the moment that 
the North stopped the would-be Confederate ambassadors from 
setting forth after their own fashion the claims of the South, they 
cast a slur upon their own, as, I believe, most righteous cause, and 
cast one at the same time upon the fairness or perspicuity of Kuro- 
pean arbiters, 

Now these are the points of the case that have really outraged 

yublic feeling, 1 will not say in England only, but throughout 
Senhie: America has not done as it would be done by. The 
rescuer of Martin Kossta knows well that it would have never allowed 
Kossuth, for instance, seeking American shores, to urge intervention 
against Austria, to be taken by an Austrian cruiser from under the 
stars and stripes. Why, ask Englishmen, should the shadow of the 
British ensign be a less inviolable sanctuary for those who, like 
Kossuth, claim to be patriots while they are treated as rebels? If 
they are not the former, that is for us to find out. If their patriotism 
be hypoerisy, if their mission be a lying one, why is that mission 
hindered? * Let truth and falsehood grapple,” is our English prin- 
ciple. 
‘Let us, therefore, clearly distinguish—as our journalists for the most 
part do not—between the breach of international law in the matter of 
the ‘rent, which L hold to be slight, and the reparation for which might 
safely be left to arbitration, and the violence done to a national 
policy, which cannot be undone, save by the release of the prisoners. In 
making that demand, 1 believe that the feeling of well-nigh the whole 
English people has gone with the English Government ;—I believe 
that feeling would go equally with the Government, if need be, in 
enforcing it. For that national policy, in plain English, we should be, 
and I believe are, ready to go to war. ‘The best friends to freedom 
and to the North—the men who most detest the cause of the 
Southern Commissioners, who would most scoru their mission—are 
bound, for freedom’s sake, to cling to that policy to the death, 
Suppose Louis Napoleon were to attempt to coerce Italy by force of 
arms, and Italian envoys, sent in hot haste to England, were taken 
by a French war-steamer out of one of our Peninsular packets be- 
tween Gibraltar and Southampton, would the most peace-loving 
English Liberal, who had yet a man’s heart in his bosom, counsel sub- 
mission, arbitration, anything short of immediate release, or war if 
refused ? Let us beware lest we create a precedent for such an 
outrage by any mistaken complaisauce now for the blind passions of 
free-soil Northern mobs. 

And thus, I feel bound to say that, if America wishes to set her- 
self right with the world, and especially with her old mother-country, 
she must not stickle about trifles in acknowledging that she has done 
wrong, and undoing that wrong. At once to have disavowed 'Gap- 
tain Wilks, and to have released the Commissioners, would have beén 
but graceful on her part, She had a precedent for such promptness 
ready to her hand from our own past conduct. When, in 1807, the 
English brig Leopard had committed the certainly far less exeusable 
outrage of requesting to search, and on refusal firing mto and board- 
ing the imperfectly-armed American frigate Chesapeake, and taking 
from her as deserters four men, three of whom were afterwards 
claimed as American eitizens (they were ail men of colour, but no 
Chief Justice Taney had yet dreamed of disfranchising such persons), 
England made immediate amends, ‘The news reached London on the 
26th July, and before ever the American Minister bad made any 
formal demand for redress, on the 2nd August the English Govyern- 
ment disclaimed the right to search for deserters any ships in the 
national service of a foreign State, and promised reparation; the 
Vice-Admiral from whom the order of search emanated was recalled, 
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and two of the American8 seized were eventually restored, the third 
having died or disappeared. 

That. disavowal and release would be for the American Government 
the quickest and most creditable issue out of the difficulty, few im- 
partial men can doubt. If a false pride, however, hinders the taking 
of such a step, let the Commissioners be released, and let the ques- 
tion of international law, as L have suggested, be submitted to arbi- 
tration.» With the exception of France, whom the Americans would, 
perhaps, challenge for seeming now to prejudge the case against 
them, and Spain jealous for Cuba and Porto Rico, there is searcely a 
State:or Stateling in European Christendom, from Russia down to 
the Free'‘Lowns of Hamburg, Lubeck, or Bremen, or the Canton of 
Geneva, which might not be safely aceepted as arbiter. All are in- 
terested in the respecting of the rights of neutrality ; none can feel 
any fear of the development of America. 

But even assuming that the present squall may blow over, we 
must look for others, and must make up our minds coolly beforehand 
how they are’ best to be weathered. ‘The real fact 1s, that Eng- 
Jand is just now experiencing an altogether new sect of sensations. 
Hitherto, wherever there were hard kuocks going on in any quarter 
of the globe, especially at sea, she has almost invariably come in for 
ashareofthem. And as, with the exception of a brief period of Dutch 
ascendauucy in the seventeenth century, she has to a great extent 
literally ruled the seas, it follows that she has played her part as a 
“naval belligerent” pretty much after her own fashion, and has in 
the main created such a “law of the sea” as best fitted that 
part. For the first time almost now, she is attempting to be 
neutral, while a great war is being carried on by sea and land, and 
she has not yet succeeded in thoroughly realizing the new part which 
she has to play. The British Lion, in a sort of anticipative Man- 
chester millennium, is trying to “eat straw like the ox,” and to chew 
the sweet cud of profit in fetching and carrying, in sale and in pur- 
chase, like any other neutral beast of burden; and the royal beast 
cannot yet understand the pricking of the goad, and the sting of the 
lash, which such creatures have to endure from belligerents, in the 
shape of visits and searches, captures and condemnations. ‘The dis- 
cipline, no doubt, is an unpleasant one; but if it only results in 
giving us some fellow-feeling for neutrals in general, it will probably 
be a great, gain to the world. 

There has been a great and a noble elemeut in the sudden thrill 
of indiguation which ran at once throughout the whole uation when 
it learnt that a Royal Mail steamer had been stopped, and men taken 
from under the shelter of the British flag. There has been a yet 
greater and nobler element in that passion of self-restraint, if 1 may 
use such seemingly contradictory words, which hushed that indigna- 
tion into silence till it had been pronounced by our law oflicers that 
the law was really on our side. Nations that can thus feel, nations 
that can thus hold feeling in check, are alive and not dead. But 
now it behoves us to think what must have been the feelings of the 
geutral nations of the world, above all of our transatlantic kinsmen, 
some half-ceutury ago, when on every sea, in sight of every coast on 
either shore of the Atlantic, this process of searching ships and seizing 
men from off them at the hands of British cruisers was going on day 
after day, month after month, year after year; when few English 
officers were very particular about pressing a likely sailor wherever 
they might find him, whatever might be his country; when against 
Americans in particular, impressment had been so freely used, that 
at the close of the continental war it is said that upwards of a thou- 
sand American sailors were serving in our fleets, and that during the 
war with America there was scarcely one seaman in the American 
navy who had not served in a ship of ours. The recollection 
of our own past wrong-doings, though ii cannot justify those of 
any other country, should at least teach us to be moderate in our 
bearing towards that one which was our chiefest victim, until, 
indeed, ‘it became our most formidable ocean foe. 

But beyond bearing the inconveniences and unpleasantnesses of neu- 
trality with moderation, there is the wisdom which seeks to minimize 
them. The present scems to me an unexampled opportunity for 
placing ‘the internatienal law of the sea on a satisfactory footing. 
Let us trust that Eure can statesmen will not suffer that opportunity 
to escape. ‘lo none, alas! could one have looked more hopefully 
for seizing it, than to him whom now a Queen and a nation mourn. 

A Bannister or Lixcoiy’s Iny. 


3, Old-square, 16th December, 1861, 





Fine Arts. 
A VISIT TO MADAME TUSSAUD’S WAX-WORK, 
As there are many persons who think that photography is infallible 
in its results, still there are many to be found who look upon wax- 
work as wonderfully lifedike, and infinitely prefer it to an imagina- 
tive work of sculpture. ‘The uncultivated taste appreciates only the 
lowest efforts of the’ arts; the picture of fruit or’stil! life, the easily- 
nequired popular air and the cateh-penny rhyme, have charms for 
those on whom a work of Titian, Mozart, or Milton would leave no 
impression. Imitation in painting is most successful when applied 
to the ‘meaner objects. “You can paint a leaf, but not a tree; a 
stone, but not a mountain,” says Mr. Ruskin. It is easier to dis- 
cover ten men that will imitate the colour and texture of a drapery 
than one’ who will arrange it in elegant folds and show the form be- 
iieath io,the best, advantage. ‘Ihe former is a task requiring neither 





on imitation for its success must be restricted in range and un 
elevating in tendency. The exhibition of Madame Tussaud affords 
numerous specimens of an art which has imitation for its sole basis. 
and in walking through the rooms one constantly hears the remark. 
“How natural,” applied to objects which strike the observing may 
as being very unnatural. The child may be deceived by the well. 
known efligy of Cobbett seated on a bench and steadfastly staring at 
the group of the royal family, but how any older person, after a 
second glance at that wonderfully glossy broad-brimmed hat and 
unwrinkled coat-back of the late member for Oldham, can suppose 
that they belong to a human form, is a marvel. Notwithstanding the 
aids of real clothes, real hair, and the most delicate complexions 
these figures suggest death far more than life. Their attitudes are 
fixed and rigid, and they stare stonily at the visitor or each other: 
there is “no speculation in those eyes.” ‘The flesh is monotonous 
in tone and far too clean, Every figure has just washed its 
hands and bathed its face in rose-water. Not a garment has 
a speck of dust or dirt upon it; each boot or shoe is an adver. 
tisement for Day and Martin, and free from the slightest spot of 
mud. Messrs. Bright and Cobden who stand opposite each other 
calmly looking ito vacancy, seem to have put on those spotless shirt. 
fronts and wristbands, but a moment before the visitor has entered, 
So oppressive is this ultra cleanliness, that it would be a positive 
relief to find even a little honest dirt under the finger-nails of some 
of these stolid-looking dummies. Finger-nails, by-the-way, seem 
to be a grand difficulty with the artist in wax; it was “not the ’air 
but the heyes” which bothered Mr. Leech’s photographer, and Messrs, 
Tussaud have been conquered by these finger-nails, which have neither 
the colour nor the shiny surface of rfature. The eyes, on the other 
hand, glitter with too universal a brightness, and those of the aged 
coquette who curtseys to Voltaire, are fully as brilliant as those 
belonging to the two infants in glass-cases, around which the ladies 
crowd in breathless awe and admiration. Another striking charae- 
teristic is the newness of the clothes, these garments, “cleave not 
to their mould,” even “ with the aid of use,” and it is sad, yet amus- 
ing, to see how obstinately the trousers and eoat-sleeves refuse to 
fall into natural folds, into any folds at all, im some cases ; how the 
bodies of the coats fit with an absence of wrinkle that would have 
excited envy in the bosom of George IV., and how the boots are 
never guilty of turning up at the toes, wearing down at heel, or in- 
dulging in any of the other numerous weaknesses to which those 
articles of dress are prone in daily life. Most people who are in 
the habit of studying their fellow-creatures in their daily walks, must 
have often wondered how the costermongers, and gentlemen of the 
“faney,” manage to insert their limbs into the tight-fitting nether 
garments affected by those people, but the wonder will sink into 
nothingness when compared with that which is experienced in stand- 
ing before the effigy of Sir Francis Burdett. In vain may one try to 
divine how on earth it was ever inducted into those buckskin pante- 
loons, which clip the unfortunate baronet’s legs with a tenacity that 
must bring on a determination of blood to the head. The figures 
in the still modern dress are not so successful as those where 
opportunity is afforded for a loose or flowing garb, while some 
clad in armour are among the best in the collection. In them 
the stiffuess of attitude is not:so noticeable nor is one troubled 
by the unnaturally unworn look, or strange fit, of most of the 
costumes; thus, Henry VIII., im a handsome suit of genuine-looking 
damascened armour, is really a finely-designed and characteristic 
figure ; the head has apparently been carefully studied from Holbein’s 
portraits, the proportions of the frame have been well preserved, and 
altogether it doubtless gives a fair notion of the appearance of bluff 
King Hal as he lived. The two Charleses, also in armour, are the 
worst of the series of kings. The best, on the whole, is John, a 
seated figure, artistically draped, with much character and expression 
in the head, and appropriate action in the limbs. The pocis have 
received scant justice at the hands of the artists. It is dificult to 
recognize Sir Walter Scott in his Highland dress, notwithstanding 
the assurance that it was “ taken from life in 1528 ;” but Shakspeare 
has been most cruelly used. ‘The bard, whose face and redundant 
whiskers do not recal the Stratford bust, is looking up for inspiration. 
Hic leans his elbow on a complete edition of his works, plainly but 
strongly bound, and rests his temple on the points of two fingers. 
iis dress is of black velvet, and theatrical in eut. His legs can 
only be deseribed as siully, The catalogue proclaims the fact 
that the figure has been taken “ from an authentic statue.” It will 
be news to most people that there is an authentic statue of 
Shakspeare. In arrangement and position the ‘lussaud version 
resembles Roubiliac’s extravagant work, to which the term “ au- 
thentic” would be the last any one would ever think of applying. 
‘Lhe figures of Peon, Franklin, Washington, Garibaldi, Cavour, and 
John Wesley are all, more or less, distinguished by truth of resem- 
blanece, natural attitude, and expression, The heads of Garibaldi 
and Wesley especially show meritorious powers of inodelling, which, 
had they been employed on other materials, would have earned for 
their possessors no unenviable reputation. The sculptor’s art ennobles 
the rude and worthless stone into a priceless work that shall last for 
ages: intelligence, skill, and labour are here wasted in the produc- 
tion of what, at the best, is but a fragile and idealized barber's 
dummy. 

In the matter of costume, allowance being made for the objections 
hinted above, Messrs. ‘Tussaud are reliable authorities. The dresses 
are accurate in cut, made of good materials, and both dresses and 
ornaments, with the exception of the jewellery, are not characterized 
by that tawdry look inseparable from theatrical properties. Many of 





taste nor genius for its accomplishment—the laticr involves the 
nicest judgment and discrimination. ‘The art which depends merely 





the groups are valuable and interesting, if only on account of the 
historical truth they display in the matter of clothes, It is a pity 
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that the good taste so enerally evident throughout, does not incite 

the proprietors to the doing away with the “Chamber of Horrors.” 

It is the one blot on an interesting and praiseworthy exhibition. Let 

the model of the guillotine be preserved, but the rest should be ruth- 

lessly swept away. The exposure to public view of “ Manning’s crow- 

bar and pistols,” and other hideous relics—of effigies of murderers 

dressed in the actual clothes they wore at the time of execution—is 

a disgrace to our civilization, and despite “ Messrs. Tussaud’s experi- 

ence to the contrary,” cannot fail to have a baneful and demoralizing 
effect. It is a relief to turn from this loathsome room to the 
“Golden Chamber,” where Napoleon lies in state on his camp-bed, 
dressed in his Chasseur’s uniform, and covered with the Marengo 
cloak. Here are several portraits by Baron Gérard, Le Feévre, and 
others ; Thorwaldsen’s fine bust of the Emperor, and some pictures by 
David Parosel and Fischer, which, though of no great value as works 
of art, are yet historically interesting. A good specimen of that clever 
but most meretricious painter, Boucher, hangs at the entrance, and 
jn another room is Sir George Hayter’s picture “of Wellington 
viewing the relics of — which is better in the engraved than 
in the painted form. Here, too, is the memorial to the Duke of 
Wellington, representing him lying on his tented couch. “ This 
portrait model,” say the proprietors, “clothed in a field-marshal’s 
uniform, bearing the various orders of knighthood, is a sight which 
cannot be seen without vibrating in every British heart.” 

But if Madame Tussaud’s exhibition does not bear the strictest 
scrutiny from an Art point of view, it possesses many qualities which 
entitle it to respect, and putting aside al] thoughts of the care and 
pains expended to bring it to its present pitch of excellence, the 
wonderful collection of Napoleon relics is alone worthy of careful 
study. An hour or so in the evening might be far less profitably 
employed than in paying a visit to the Baker-streect Museum of 
Celebrities. Dry Port. 


Piusir. 


Ar Covent Garden, Mr. Balfe’s new opera continues to attract large 
houses every night, and appears to have settled down into a steady 
“run,” which, it is to be hoped, will compensate the management for 
the discouraging commencement of their season. Ruy Blas, though 
well received on the first night, was played to all but empty houses 
at the end of a week, the redundancy of pointless dialogue, and the 
heaviness of the concerted music, being scarcely redeemed by the un- 
questionable merit of several of the solos. The fact that neither 
Miss Pyne nor Mr. Harrison appeared in Rodin Hood was an in- 
superable obstacle to its success, while Lurline and Maritana, 
the only other operas performed this season, lacked sufficient novelty 
to draw. Mr. Balfe, however, has proved a tower of strength, and, 
without entirely concurring in the announcement of the bills, that 
The Puritan’s Daughter is his “ greatest success,” I am certainly in- 
clined to think it will do far more to perpetuate his name than either 
of his two last works, Satanella and Bianca. Never was the com- 
oser of 7he Power of Love more prodigal of melody, and never before 
as Mr. Bridgeman been his librettist. The grand performances of 
the Messiah, all during the four days of the Cattle Show, left visitors 
from the country no excuse for returning without having heard what 
may fairly be termed the national oratorio. The only one of the 
three to which I pay special notice was that which took place on 
Thursday week, and formed the first of a series of concerts, sacred 
and ce which Mr. G. W. Martin, the director of the National 
Choral Society, has announced for the special benefit of the soldiers 
quartered in London, to nearly 2000 of whom free admission had 
been forwarded,—only the two or three front rows of seats being re- 
served for the general public. About 1500 soldiers were actually 
present, and thotgh, I regret to say, the majority left before the con- 
clusion of the oratorio, the hearty appreciation manifested by those 
who remained was suflicient to stamp the experiment as a success. 
From beginning to end the oratorio was well received by the mili- 
tary portion of the audience, and the loud burst of applause at the 
conclusion of the Halleluiah Chorus was one more tribute to the irre- 
sistible power exerted alike over cultivated and uncultivated ears by 
that grand composition. The performance itself does not call for any 
lengthened comment. The soprano music was allotted to Miss Eleo- 
nora Wilkinson; Miss Porter (a member of the Society) undertook 
the contralto music, at, | believe, a few minutes’ notice. Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper was the tenor, and sang “Comfort ye” with his usual exqui- 
site expression. Mr. Lewis Thomas sang the bass music most effec- 
tively, and was particularly successful in “The trumpet shall sound.” 
The trumpet _ in the accompaniment of the same air had also a 
characteristic effect upon the audience, men that were enthusiastic 
buglers being compelled to express their admiration for Mr. Harper’s 
skill by a hearty “ Bravo!” ‘The execution of the choruses was, on 
the whole, highly creditable to the energy of Mr. G. W. Martin, in 
drilling so large a body of amateurs, but I could not help remarking 
that the “ Hallelujah” and “ Unto us” had received a slightly unfair 
amount of attention at the cost of diminished precision in one or two 
Jess universal favourites. I regret to find that on Saturday last the 
short season of the London Glee and Madrigal Union, at the Dudley 
Gallery of the Egyptian Hall, was brought to a close. Why do not 
the members of the Union gratify and encourage the steadily in- 
creasing taste for part-singing, of which they speak in their introduc- 
tory address, by extending their London performances over a some- 
what longer period than one month ? 
AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 


> —- 


MADAME RECAMIER.* 


Mapame M*** seems in this charming little work to have pro- 
posed a twofold object to herself: to define the position of French as 
opposed to that of English women, and to clear the fair fame of 
Madame Récamier from charges, which, as one of her few surviving 
intimates, she knew to be untrue. She brings to her task a pleasant 
style, vast knowledge of individuals, and that sympathy with French 
thought which is so seldom found in Englishwomen, and which is so 
essential to a just view of the lives of these queens of conversation. 
She comprehends as no mere Englishwoman can a state of society in 
which conversation is the recoguized medium of cultivation, in which 
a woman may be very excellent yet without a domestic taste, and in 
which, above all, men and women can be on terms of romantic friend- 
ship yet leave no occasion for scandal and feel no apprehension of 
ridicule. She has, too, and it is the sine gud non of French memoir 
writers, as of all really good talkers, that cultivated fearlessness 
which can tread over questionable ground without shrinking, yet 
without leaving behind the slightest impression of a gross taste. 
Nothing can be more repulsive to men who know history at all, than 
to see the personages of a court, for example that of Henry the 
Fourth, described in the tone “‘ adapted to the young of both sexes,” 
and nothing so difficult as in such biographies to tell all the truth 
et add nothing to the alvcady vclumincus Jittérature bleue. Madame 
Mee can accomplish this, or even the more difficult task of sug- 
gesting that in the world’s history there may have been times when 
what seems to us an immoral state of society tended directly towards 
the rehabilitation of sound moraiity, without also suggesting that 
she despises the existing code. We shall not follow her through her 
defence of Provencal and feudal civilization, which, subtly acute as 
it is, needs a wider basis of demonstrable fact, but confine ourselves 
to her pictures of woman in modern society and her account of 
Madame Récamier. 
+ Woman, says Madame M***, occupies in France an entirely 
different position from that of her sisters in England. There she is 
valuable to society, here only to her husband. The Englishman 
goes to his club for society, the German to the drinking-room, the 
Frenchman alone seeks female conversation. It is there alone that 
women are sought for the sake of mental companionship, and that 
“ A-t-elle de l’esprit?” is the first question asked of a new member 
of society : 
“ Whatever the cause may be, the effect is certain. I do not say that 
women are not politely treated in English society ; on the contrary, I have 
often been struck with the patronizing and kindly manner with which a 
gentleman approaches a lady and endeavours to draw her out; but he does 
so entirely from good feeling, and so little for his own satisfaction that she 
ought to be the more obliged. It is almost touching to watch the care an 
English gentleman will take of his wife or daughter, or any lady confided 
to his care, in travelling. All the kindness of his nature, the old chivalrous 
feelings of protecting the delicate and helpless are called out; he will give 
up every comfort, resign his great-coats and plaids, and bear the cold and 
the rain in order to preserve the ladies from a breath of wind ; but, when 
he gets back, he rans to his club for society and conversation, A real 
English gentleman will be as attentive, perhaps more so, than a French 
one to any woman he meets in distress or embarrassment, for in England 
revolutions have not destroyed certain habits of aristocratic good breeding ; 
yet his chivalrous kindness will be entirely owing to the good will and good 
feeling he entertains towards the weaker sex. But a selfish man in France, 
though he may do far less for an unprotected female, will, if he spies a look 
of intelligence, try to converse with her for his own pleasure, and, if her 
conversation is piguante, he will be her humble servant as long as he can, 
The English gentleman will avoid all communication except for purposes 
useful to her; and who hasaright to blame him? He has done more than 
his duty. He cannot help it if he finds no charm in her society, 

“This difference in the French imagination is a plain fact, and explains 
why women in France have done things they could not have accomplished 
elsewhere. 1t is in consequence of this sympathy for the sort of mind that 
women have, when cultivated, that the middle-aged and the old women 
retain the same relative value in France that men have. The appellation 
of ‘ old woman,’ applied to a man because he is a fool of a certain twaddling 
description, is there unknown, Old women are thought as capable of wisdom 
as old men.” 

We must not forget that the France which admitted women first to 
supremacy in the salons and then to seats in the Jacobin Club, exiled 
them in the first stage, and guillotined them in the second, but the dis- 
tinction drawn is nevertheless as accurate as it is subtle. The cause 
of the difference will be differently rendered by every different mind, 
The woman-hater will ask whether in Europe it is the strong minds 
or the weak which seek so much for female society, whether, in fact, 
the clergy everywhere have not a marked tendency to such intimacies, 
They are scarcely among the strong, and it is just possible that, the 
misogynist will argue, that the preference for women’s talk, with its 
waut of solidity and logical force, is simply a proof of mental feeble- 
ness. More candid observers, again, will suspect that the real cause 
is simply the comparative importance of conversation. Wherever 
public life is very free and very vivid, conversation as an art loses 
its importance, and the influence of women is exercised over 
individuals instead of over society. France, with short intervals, 
has never been free, and as conversation has been the only 
medium possible for the free interchange of thought, and, more- 
over, the only mode of communicating intelligence, it has been cul- 
tivated just as the art of writing is cultivated in England. It was 
during the years which succeeeded 1831 when the press became 
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really free that art de faire le salon began to disappear, and but for | concealingthe gradual deeay of her friend’s powers from other eyes, and 
the revival of the Empire it would have become extinct. As it is, the | when,in 1548, he died, her life seemed withered away. A more touching 
salon has revived, and with it the influence of women and the execu- | instance of that affection which, except among relatives, is so rare 
tive force of a good bon mot. Which is the better state of society | the love which, though perfect, is passionless, has been seldom seen, ang 
we may be allowed to doubt, while conceding frankly to Madame | the woman who could feel it, and never even see the selfishness of one 
M*** which is the better for her sex. | so utterly selfish as M. de Chateaubriand, must have had, despite years 
Madame Récamier was, during a most eventful period, among the of a bad position, a really tender heart. That she seemed indifferent 
foremost, if not the foremost, of these leaders of French society, and | to her friends was owing, probably, to the two facts—that she never 
her character has been for years a subject of speculation. Only | really loved any but M. de Chateaubriand, and that her manner gaye 
nominally married to a man whose illegitimate daughter she was sus- ; to every one hope of a possible preference. She really worked to 
pected to be, and who in the worst days of the revolution signed the —_ and a natural kindliness and “ velvetiness” of manner made 
civil contract as the only means of assuring her his fortune, she | her effort almost invariably successful. Aels 
passed through life occupied in keeping her society together, and in| We do not admire Madame Récamier, for the ae in which her 
platonic friendships, of which the world understood only half. For | relation to her nominal parents, nominal husband, and nominal lovers 
eight years under the first Empire, throughout the Restoration, and | placed her throughout life, seems to us radically unhealthy, and if not 
for eighteen years under the Monarchy of July she remained, now | absolutely evil in its effect on herself, to contain the possibilities of 
mistress of a wealthy mansion, then a resident of a cell in the Abbaye- | frightful evils for society. Nor do we veneraie her, for we believe 
au-Bois, and then again with a salon of her own, the centre and | conversation, so far from being a great art, to be one which arrives at 
charm of a highly cultivated society. For years reputed the most beau- Laan ouly when freedom seeks refuge in sarcasm, and human 
tiful woman in France, notoriously no wife, and always surrounded with | beings grow intimate because all are alike oppressed. But Madame 
worshippers, she was always forming close but blameless friendships | M*** lias none the less succeeded admirably in reseuing one whom 
with the opposite sex. Naturally enough she was accused at ounce | she loved from an apparently plausible charge of heartlessness. 
of hypocrisy and utter coldness, and opinion finally settled upon the 
| 








latter hypothesis, and it is this charge Madame M*** secks to : ae nas ae 
refute. She has, we think, succeeded. That Madame Récamier was THE ODYSSEY IN SPENSERIAN VERSE.* 
cautious and passionless to a fault may be allowed. She flung | Tye accomplished translator of this musical and often very poetical 
away the devotion of Prince Augustus of Prussia, after accepting | version has prefixed to it a very modest motto—i magvis voluisse sat 
him and writing to M. Récamier for a divorce, without an assigned ‘est—to which, however, his own effort lends more appearance of 
reason; so attached Benjamin Constant to herself as to crush his | plausibility than it borrows from it of legitimate apology. If all great 
spirit without any return of his ardour ; and shifted her devoted friend | attempts had as much of merit in them as Mr. Worsley’s, they would 
Mathieu de Montmorency aside to make room for M. de Chateau- | not need to plead mere good intention; and if that merit were con- 
briand, with as little compunction as she would a favourite cat. But | spicuously wanting, we are afraid that the good intention would not 
that she was capable of the most real and devoted friendship her con- | greatly extenuate the failure. It is precisely in great tasks that it 
duct to M. de Chateaubriand sufficiently proves. For thirty years, | is most incumbent on us to measure our powers, and to be sure that 
through every vicissitude of fortune, long after M. de Chateaubriand | there is something more than high purpose to justify us. However, 
had ceased to be a personage, she devoted her life to one of the most | though, as we said, Mr. Worsley gains nothing from his motto, he 
exigeant and—with alldeference to French susceptibilities be it spoken, | lends a speciousness to it by implying that mere earnestness of pur- 
—one of the feeblest of mankind. Her habit of life was to hold a | pose was his only special qualification for this translation. his is 
reception every day, devoted to two ends—conversation, and the far from the case. We know of no translation of the Odyssey that 
glorification of her friend. At two M. de Chateaubriand visited, and is, in many passages, so attractive; and though the Spenserian 
read, and talked to her; then at four every one was admitted : | stanza has several marked disqualifications for the functions here re- 

“ Téte-i-tétes in a low voice were entirely discouraged. If any of the | quired from it, there are some for which it is probably as well fitted 
younger habitués took this liberty, they received a gentle chiding ina real as any metre which has been yet tried. 
téte-a-téte when everybody was gone, There were generally from six to| All rhyme disguises in great measure the simple story-telling flow 
twelve persons. Madame Récamier sat on one side of the fireplace, the of Homer, and gives a character of crystallized structure, complexity, 
others round in a circle. Two or three stood against the chimney-piece, | and periodic completeness to the poem, which is very different from 
and spoke loud enough to be heard by all. Whoever had an observation that of the original. But we quite agree with Mr. Worsley that 
to make contributed it to the common stock. Madame Récamier spoke | pone’s ever-recurring couplet is in this respect a much greater 
little, but threw in an occasional word; or if a new person entered who wate S ee a ‘ nik dle ya 
ha : : : : em offender than a more complex verse, the constantly repeated ictus 

ppened to know anything of the subject going on she would instantly |. (RAS ee tpn » etal alfa atieen tole 
question him, that the others might be aware of it; otherwise it was his giving an effect of antithesis an monotony which of all ot xers 1S the 
place to try and understand. If any one in the circle was likely to have ™Ost foreign to Homer. Mr. Arnold’s a fortiori argument from the 
any special knowledge, she would appeal to him with an air of deference; Offences of Pope’s translation to the still greater offences of the Spen- 
if he chanced to be unknown and shy, her manner raised his spirits. Some, sSerian stanza, is really a superficial blunder. The very extension of 
who before they frequented the Abbaye could only talk to one or two the period may, and in fact often does, diguefy the effect both upon 
persons, soon learnt to put their ideas into the compact form fitted for the mind and upon the ear, just as a considerable variety of colours is 
several. The number who were. thus drawn into the conversation secured | softer, less striking, and more suitable to a wide range of subjeets than 
this advantage, that talking of the weather or of one’s health, or any other a single sharp contrast. ‘That this is so a very brief specimen of the 
egotistical topic, could scarcely be indulged in long. Sometimes a chance two metres will sufficiently show. Here, for instance, is the de- 
visitor would come in: occasionally, if a lady, she would sit down by | scription of the island-port opposite Cyclops-land, in Pope’s and Mr. 
Madame Récamier, and in a low voice tell her something extremely un- Wersley’s translation : 5 

phate - A sess te 4 ey’s translation : 

oe - 80 gd stery. pany — conversation was going en. i Cieeees 
on, and Madame Reécamier could not attend to it. On one occasion of this : , la PP pee gare 
sort, after the lady was gone she complained of having lost the thread: ” Ae there is enclosed on either — ts the heres, nor & need 96 
some one said of the whisperer, ‘No doubt it was from timidity.’ ‘When | where ships may rest unanchored and | Of anchor, cable, and shore-fastened 
people are too timid to speak they should be modest enough to listen,’ was| yntied, ine; 
her answer—which ought to become an axiom. | Till the glad mariners incline to sail, | Floating in shelter of that firm sea- 

“The talent for narration is much cultivated in Paris. Sometimes one And the sea whitens with the rising | wall, 
of the habitués, standing up, would tell his story; it was short and pithy. | _ gale. Sailors at will may wait till prosperous 
A wise or witty remark would shoot forth from one of the circle; then a | High at its head from out the caverned| breezes call. 
quick repartee rose up like a rocket from another side. If a mot was par- | 











roe 
In living rills a rushing fountain broke; | There a white waterfull beneath the 





ticularly happy, Madame Récamier would take it up and show it to the | Around it and shove, for ever green, "| cave 
ae wf ° . = 4 dit Sones Ps 
a % COM shows a picture. She was not fond of talking. The blushing alders form a shady | Springs forth, and flashes at the haven- 
If she knew an anecdote & propos of something, she would call on any one pee ier? 
. - % 


om oe knew it also to relate it, though no one narrated better than  Pither some favouring god beyond our | Round it the whispering alders darkly 
ereem. thought | wave. 

The society admitted consisted of every one who pleased M. de Through all-surrounding shade our ; Thitherward sailing through the night 
Chateaubriand. “If any one praised him in any book or newspaper, |, “VY oe B ge cl er pera 
advances were always made to him. If Madame Récamier remarked | *° #°°™"Y ™8 , De ereeahin be, 


: main | Through glooms not pierceable by power 
that one of these new comers had the power of amusing M. de | Nor glimmered Phebe in the ethereal| _ of eye. 


Chateaubriand (who, like Louis XV., was unamusable), he was| plain.” | Round us the deep night air swung 
encouraged, invited, made a friend.” Le - Se taiend desen Meme 
“‘ No doubt Madame Récamier greatly enjoyed Ampére’s conversation her- j pe Bae tg oe eee 
self; but she used all her powers of fascination to make her friends devote Hid by the pra sa cloud-curtain brooding 

themselves, not to her—that would have been easy—but to M. de Chateau- | heavily.” 


briand, whom they thought selfish ; and so completely did she succeed, that Ny one can listen to these two versions without feeling that the 
Choy were all us Gefirential to him ae if they had loved him'us she did.” | vme has a far more potent and oppressive clang in the monotonous 
In his old age, when his faculties were nearly gone, he asked her to couplet of Pope than in the elastic chord of the Spenserian stanza. 
marry him. She declined, but The fault of the Spenserian stanza is in this respect indefinitely less 

“To a friend she said with perfect simplicity: ‘If I had thought he} than that of the heroic couplet. Perhaps in a certain air of soft, 
‘would be happier, I would not have refused ; but the only cheerful moments | refined, and delicate harmony, which exactly suited Spenser’s genius, 
he has in the day are when he comes to the Abbaye. 1 am convinced that | jt js even further removed from Homer than a more simple verse. 
. 1 lived crab nar slight excitement which give a little variety to | put nothing can be further removed from it than the sharp sxap 

~eyurapat _ s of teeth which characterizes the proper metre of satire and of Pope, 
The only regret she seemed to feel at the blindness which stole upon | who is alwavs making and clenching a point. But if the above 
her was, that she could not see if M. de Chateaubriand looked st ___ - ———a 
happy of not, and anxiety to see him made her twice undergo an| py, Ql4mene? Homer iraatd into Bl Tr in we Spurs, Swee. BY 
almost. hopeless operation. For years her whole interest in life lay in! books L—XIX. blackwood. 
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sage shows, as we think it does, that the Spenserian stanza is far 


Peter adapted to the narrative of Homer than the heroic couplet, it 
jlustrates many of its defects, It is less simple, and the structure 
of the metre almost proves it to be less simple and direct, than 
Homer. The modulated beauty and int ricacy of the verse starts the 
mind in an un-Homeric track. We see its fruits in such a passage 
asthe above. Homer says simply, “round it the poplars grow,” 
Mr. Worsley says the “whispering alders.” Again Homer says, 
«for the gloom was deep by the ships, nor did the moon shine out 
from heaven, but she was kept back in the clouds.” All this is 
amplified by Mr. Worsley into three very poetical but very modern 
lines, in which, as is natural to the mind of the present day, 
human thoughts and emotions are discovered in the aspects of nature 
—a most un-Homeric mood of mind: 
“ Round us the deep night air swung listless, dead; 
Nor morn, nor stars, looked down from the wide sky, 
Hid by the gross cloud-curtain brooding heavily.” 

There is nothing in the original corresponding to any of the words 
we have italicized, and any one may see at a glance how completely 
the simple and antique character of the passage is transformed by them. 
It is a genuinely poetic version, but a “ gross cloud-curtain” over 
Homer. 

This error, which runs through all Mr. Worsley’s version, is 
indeed almost necessitated by the metre he has chosen, which is 
essentially modern in the richness of its harmonies. The art of 
Greece excelled in the grace of perfect simplicity, and was typified in 
the schools of statuary and architecture, of which simplicity was the 
principal note. The art of the modern world excels in the beauty of 
complex .harmony—that beauty which reconciles a great variety of 
differing effects in one perfect whole. What the art of Homer or 
Sight is to the art of Spenser or Shakspeare, that was the verse 
of ancient Greece to the verse of the Elizabethan age. Spenser’s 
stanza was as it were invented as the most perfect organization which 
could be given to a rhythmical flow of rich and delicate fancies held 
together by the frail unity of a subtle and imaginative idealism. 
Homer’s hexameter was the most perfect organization which could 
be given to a full tide of vivid human adventure, told by one who has 
gathered up all the lore of a great and simple race in his wide ima- 
gination, but who is quite unconscious that he adds anything him- 
self to the fascination of tradition. What a wild rose is to a garden 
rose, that is one of Homer’s pictures to one of Spenser’s; and Mr. 
Worsley, in transferring Homer to the Spenserian mould, has neces- 
sarily been tempted, beyond the strength of human resistance, to in- 
vent that modern fertility of detail, those xwances, those varying 
colours and lavish richness of form, which the metre seems to re- 
quire. And where Mr. Worsley keeps more strictly to his text, and 
interpolates none of the lights and shadows of modern thought, the 
complex structure of the verse itself strikes us directly as unsuit- 
able to the great uaiveté and simplicity of the original ; it is like the 
effect’ of reading Greek legend clothed in the brilliant vesture of 
Keats’s fancy, or hearing the syren’s simple strain adapted to the 
subtle symphonies of Mozart ; 

@HE SYRENS’ SONG. 
Mr. Worstey. Lirerat. 


“Hither, Odysseus, great Achaian “ Hither, Odysseus, glory of Achaians, 
name, Stay now thy ship to hearken to our 
Turn thy swift keel and listen to our! voice; 
ay, | For never yet did mariner drive past 
Since never pilgrims near these regions In his black ship, but stayed awhile to 


came hear 
In black ship on the azure fields astray, | The tuneful voice that issues from our 
But heard our sweet voice ere he sailed | _ lips,— 

away, | Enjoys, and then sails on, with ampler 
And in his joy passed on with ampler | mind; 

mind. For we know all the toils that, in wide 


We know what labours were, in ancient Troy, 
lay, Argives and Trojans bore, as gods 
Wrought in wide Troia, as the gods | ordained; 

assigned ; | And we know all that ever came to 


We know from land to land all toils of | pass 
all mankind. On the much-nurturing earth. 


Now, apart from the litile interpolated thoughts which we have 
italicized in Mr. Worsley’s version, does not every ear catch in it a cer- 
tain artificial melody which scarcely suits the strangely simple burden 
of the Syrens’ invitation? ‘Come to us,” they say, “ for no one ever 
yet resisted ie charm of our voice, and all who have listened have 
rejoiced and felt the wiser, for we can rehearse all the story of Troy 
and all the history of the earth,” but this is scarcely a strain to be 
set to elaborate music, and as Mr. Worsley’s rhymes carry back the 
mind to the first words of the song, we feel as if a wild rivulet, already 
so far away from its source that it had quite forgotten its origin, were 
being reminded that it ought to run in harmony with its original 
direction and design. 

In short, Mr. Worsley’s faults begin and end with the form he has 
chosen. This compels him to connect points in the thought which 
are unconnected and far away from each other; this tempts him—and 
he often yields to the temptation with additional effect to his form, 
and a fresh departure irom Homer—to inlay his verses with new 
touches not in the original. For the rest he he the spirit of a poet 
in him, and his Odyssey, though not Ilomer’s Odyssey, is a very 
graceful transformation of it into the intellectual mowd of a more 
fanciful and subjective age. 

OLD MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 
1y our desire to deal fairly with Dr. Simonides, we will examine his 
present publication without regard to his literary antecedents. The 








* Fac-similes of certain Portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew and of the Episties of 
St. James and St. Jude, Edited and illustrated by Constantine Simonides, Ph. D. 
London : Triibner and Co. 





account he gives of its origin is sufficiently curious. He tells us that 
he was introduced in February, 1860, to Mr. Mayer, the founder of 
an Egyptian Museum, in Liverpool. Having won that gentleman’s 
confidence by deciphering some papyri, Dr. Simonides was allowed 
the free range of the collection. Before long his attention was 
arrested by a fragment covered with Greek writing, which turned out 
to be a portion of the Gospel of St. Matthew, written by Nicholas the 
Deacon, some fifteen years after our Lord’s ascension, The discovery 
was at once announced, and, encouraged by the sympathy of the 
Liverpool public, Dr. Simonides went on and retrieved fragments from 
the Epistles of St. James and St. Jude. “ When this discovery was 
yublicly made known,” says the author, “ many of the learned in 
pear Ey and from other parts of England, called upon me in order to 
sce the passages, and, afier a minute inspection, heartily glorified 
God.” Naturally if the learned grew pious over the discovery, the 
religious world was jubilant. “ The brother of Mrs. 
genuine servant of our Lord took for his text at evening 
devotions, the 28th of St. Matthew, and offered up prayer and thanks- 
giving for the discovery of these sacred fragments of the oldest 
version of the New Testament.” Thus encouraged, Dr. Simonides 
resumed his labours in the archeological El Dorado at Liverpool. 
We can only briefly enumerate the treasures he turned up: t A 
portion of eight chapters of the book of Genesis, ina manuscript of 
the first century before Christ. 2. The Ten Commandments, in 
Greek and Egyptian, of the same date. 3. The voyage of Hanno, 
King of Carthage, of the same date. 4, The first page of a work 
by Aristeeus, of a century later. 5. A few lines from the Oracles of 
Zoroaster Magnus, also of 1—100 a.p. 6. Fragments of historical 
writings, about 100—200 a.p. 7. Nine epistles of Hermippus, ex- 
plaining Egyptian hieroglyphics, and hitherto unknown. 8. Frag- 
ments of the (Ekistica of Androsthenes. It is difficult to realize what 
Mr. Mayer’s feelings must have been in finding himself the possessor 
of such a store of manuscript wealth as exists nowhere else in Europe, 
unless it be in the convent of Mount Athos, which has nurtured 
the ingenious talent of Dr. Simonides. As, however, the fragments 
are not merely of unexampled antiquity, but contain different read- 
ings from the accredited version, it has been thought right to publish 
them with fac-similes. Type and paper are unexceptionable, and a 
lithograph of St. Matthew, from a picture of the fifth century, at 
Mount Athos, forms a highly appropriate frontispiece. It looks ve 
like the productions of the modern Russian school in St. Isaac's 
Church, at St. Petersburg, but any forgery is of course impossible, as 
Dr. Simonides knows it to have been painted by a pupil of Panselenus, 
who invented photography in the fifth century ! 

We will now state briefly the reasons for regarding what its editor 
calls the Codex Mayerianus of the gospel fragments to be an impu- 
dent forgery. In the first place, “the accomplished Mr. Stobart,” 
whom Doctor Simonides refers to as having brought the fragments 
to England, has written to the déheneum to state that to the best of 
his knowledge he only brought over Egyptian manuscripts, and that 
he looks on the alleged discoveries as highly suspicious. Passing by 
this difficulty, there is the very great one of date. The best Biblical 
scholars are agreed that St. Matthew’s gospel was written in Hebrew, 
and the pretension of Nicholas the Deacon in the Codex Mayerianus 
to write from St. Matthew’s dictation is therefore a little at variance 
with the results of philology. The form of subscription, “ the writing 
by the hand of Nicholas the Deacon at the dictation of Matthew, the 
Apostle of Jesus Clirist,” is without any parallel in the Bible or the 
apocryphal New Testaments; and the instances Dr. Simonides 
quotes in support are unfortunately all drawn from other discoveries 
of his own. Even the Greek of the subscription is suspicious. It 
goes on to say that “it was done in the fifteenth year after the 
ascension of our Lord, and was distributed to the believing Greeks 
and Jews in Palestine.” Here the word “ distributed ”—81e36@q,— 
seems rather to belong to a.multiplication of copies than to one in 
particular, and the word employed for Ascension, or rather Assump- 
tion, dvdAnyes, is not a New Testament word in this technical sense, 
and was employed in other very different uses during the first century. 
It crept into theological Greek by the side of dvagraccs, from the 
analogous meaning of its verb dva\apSdvo. But every scholar will un- 
derstand why the use of the verb is likely to have preceded that of the 
noun. We do not consider these points conclusive, but they are sug- 
gestive. The difficulties of believing that the Gospel was dictated m 
Greek by an unlettered Jew to a proselyte of Antioch, whom tradi- 
tion, moreover, accuses of heresy, and that the original copy 
written for the Jews and Greeks in Palestine was preserve 
in Egypt, apparently in a coffin, need hardly be commented 
on. We do not purpose.to go at length through fragments 
which we regard as absolutely worthless. The forger, whoever he 
be, has mostly confined himself to little unimportant emendatjons, 
the insertion of an epithet or an adverb. One is certainly ingenious : 
it is an attempt to explain the famous passage of the camel going 
through the needle’s eye by reading xcadas, a. for xdpndos, camel ; 
but it is not necessary for the sense, aud if it were, it is not more 
ingenious than the «dyAes Of Suidas. Perhaps the most important 
are the interpolations in the 27th of St. Matthew, giving Pempele 
as the name of Pilate’s wife, and substituting for the common ver- 
sion, “I have suilered many things this day in a dream,” a fuller 
reading, “1 have suffered many things because of him during the 
past might, and have seen many things in a waking vision this day 
concerning the very same person.” Here we suspect the emenda- 
tion has arisen from a desire to correct the apparent incousist 
of the terms “dream” and “day;” the same intention shows itself 
in the apoeryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, which reads, “1 have suf- 
fered much concerning him in a vision this night,” It remains only 
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to notice the fac-similes of the pretended manuscripts. Of course, 
no One but an expert can do full justice to them, and the first care 
of Dr. Simonides should’ have been to procure the opinions ef men 
who have made the reading of manuscripts a profession. We desire 
to be understood as speaking with reserve on a subject where only a 
few scholars can speak with authority. But there is one pretty cer- 
tain ‘test for trying a manuscript. If it be genuine, the style of 
writing will be uniform, and the letters, commonly speaking, will be 
formed in the same way. On the other hand, a forger does not often 
confine himself to one book, one century, or one model, and, writing 
artificially and under dread of detection, is fond of copying letters 
and words wherever he can find them, instead of adhering to a single 
character. A slight inspection will show that the Codex Mayertanus 
presents this suspicious feature. It is difficult for letters so simple 
as ‘the Greek capital letters to be written with greater differences 
than they show in the fac-similes Dr. Simonides has edited. 

It remains to be considered whether Dr. Simonides’s antecedents 
are such as to inspire a confidence which cannot be derived from an 
heey of the fac-similes. He has sold some genuine manuscripts 
to the British Museum, and, we believe, to other institutions, and 
has offered others for sale which have been at once pronounced 
spurious by the persons best qualified to judge. It is evident, there- 
fore, that his jalgnent in these matters is not unimpeachable. Asa 
discoverer he has been even less successful. One of his first suc- 
cesses was to disinter an ancient codex of Homer, in which it ap- 
pe on examination, that all the last results of German criticism 
iad been incorporated. A later discovery of a history of Egypt, by 
Uranius of Alexandria, was tested critically by Mr. Coxe and Sir F. 
Madden, and microscopically by Professor Ehrenberg, aud irrevo- 
cably condemned. It is, of course, possible that Dr. Simonides is 
tracked by a malignant fate that perpetually throws forged manu- 
scripts in his way; and if so, he is entitled to our fullest sym- 
pathy, but after so many failures he can never command our con- 

dence. Moreover, whatever his knowledge of palimpsests may be, 
it is evident that he is not acritical scholar: in the notes of his. very 
page he quotes from Suidas a derivation of xdvOapos (xévOav 
Spds), which is alone sufficient to condemn him. Neither has he, 
apparently, even a superficial knowledge of the history of science, 
for he professes to bebieve that photography and gun-cotton were 
Greek discoveries of the fifth century. Now, matters of this sort 
may be pretty certainly determined. In the first place, we know the 
Greek pbarmacopeia, and know that it was singularly wanting in 
mineral medicines generally, and in particular that nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, with which gun-cotton is made, and hydrochloric acid, 
which enters largely through its compounds into photography, cannot 
be traced back further than to the seventh century, while iodine, the 
most important of all, dates, in all its forms, from the present century. 
Even if these materials were known, it is hardly probable that they 
would be much experimented with in the general scarcity of glass. It 
is true that light has some power on paper steeped in a solution of the 
sesqui-oxide of iron, but its effects are so slight that they would not 
readily be noticed, and cannot in any true sense be called photography. 
That native chloride of silver was employed is at least unlikely trom 
the fact that it has no Greek name. Liven, therefore, if M. Daguerre 
found and read the great chemical treatise of Mount Athos, it is 
scarcely probable that he can have derived much information from it. 
Dr. Simonides will gain a few hints for the better editing his future 
discoveries if he will study an account by the late Mr. Edgar Poe, of 
a dialogue between a galvanized mummy and some American gentle- 
men on the respective claims of ancient and modern science. 

We are half tempted, in looking back on Dr. Simonides’s past 
labours, to speculate whether after all he may not be a good-natured 
cynic, who is content to promote public happiness at the expense of 
evangelical credulity. We have heard of a gentleman who, much in 
the same spirit, supplied autographs of distinguished characters in 
any numbers to his friends, till He at last lost their confidence by 

iving John the Baptist’s signature in English, No doubt Mr. 
Ktayer, who found himself suddenly rich in antiquities, and the worthy 
clergymen and laymen who believed that their knowledge of God’s 
Word was to be increased, were more happy in the delusion than 
they will be in its exposure. But the unctuous piety of the language 
Dr. Simonides employs forbids any serious idea that he has been 
making the Bible fy for jest. Besides, he would hardly threaten 
law proceedings against all who impugn his veracity if he were only 
bantering the public. Having once shown the Codex Mayerianus to 
be a forgery, we are quite uninterested in throwing the guilt upon any 
one, and are contented to leave it to Dr. Simonides to point out the 
real criminal who is afflicted with paleo-grapho-mania. But it will be 
wise in him to remember that a whole press cannot be intimidated. 





THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON.* 

Tuts is a book of broad and unquestionable genius, and there our 
contentment with it ends, The genius is employed in stifling us 
with evil flavours; and the evil is never displayed in that active 
stage in which men voluntarily embrace or conquer it, but 
always in that merely torpid and habitual phase in which it re- 
— an atmosphere, a state, a condition, rather than a con- 
ict. The effect is very suffocating both in an artistic and moral 
point of view: artistic, because nothing ever happens throughout 
the story except at the beginning of the first volume and at the 
end of the third, while these reeking vapours, as of moral sulphu- 
retied hydrogen, are always making one wish for some defined erisis 





* The Seven Sons of Mammon: a Story. By George Augustus Sala. Three vols. 
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crowd of corrupt and exhausted ruffians ; moral, because with so 
much stagnant vice brooding heavily over the book, without either 
coming to a head or dispersing, we find it hard to persuade ourselves 
that it is through the evil wills of men that such gloom as this is 
engendered, and not rather through some malignant fate which 
breathes it into the very fountains of nature, habit, and circumstance, 

Mr. Sala, in a preface not remarkable for modesty or good taste, 
has challenged the critics to come on, with a loud promise to requite 
them blow for blow: 

“ With respect to the reception this novel may meet with from professional 
critics, I am indifferent. Of course, for my publishers’ sake, I should wish 
it to be lauded to the skies; but so far as I am personally concerned, criti. 
cism, hostile or amicable, is a matter of no moment whatever. Did I earn 
my bread by writing novels, or did I look to booksellers for patronage, the 
praise or the condemnation of a new work might make or break me ;—were 
I young, or hopeful, or ambitious, I might be overjoyed or driven to de- 
spair by eulogy or blame. But I have reviewed too many books in my 
and know too many reviewers, to care much about such things. I have 
found that slander has not diminished my income, and that the lies that 
have been told about me have not jnjured my digestion; and although it is 
avery nice thing to he a popular author, and a very terrible one to be casti- 
gated as a dullard and an ignoramus by critics, I have come to be of the opinion 
of Candide ‘qu'il faut cultiver son jardin,’ and that, so long asa man 
on cultivating his cabbages in a quiet laborious manner, and earning hig 
daily bread by the sweat of his brow, and thanking God for it, he need not 
trouble himself in any great degree about the applause or censure of the 
world. Therefore, my intimate enemies, or my inimical friends, if you feel 
inclined for the attack, come on. Gentlemen of the Guard, fire first. [ 
have, myself, a faculty for sound hearty abuse, and if you choose to brawl] 
at me over the hedge, I shall be very happy to look up from my spade- 
husbandry, and return half a dozen good set terms of invective for every 
six you may be pleased to favour me with.” 

Criticism, we are well aware, can rarely, if ever, be of any real use 
to the author criticized, at least when he is a man of true genius, for, 
then, his critic stands below him in this respect, utterly unable to mea- 
sure the creative processes of the mind which he professes to judge, 
and even by the most exhausting gymnastic on intellectual tiptoe will 
rarely be able to peep into the secrets of imaginative birth and 
growth. For this reason we sincerely respect authors who refuse to 
allow the petty acumen of inadequately clever critics to rankle for a 
moment in their breast. But Mr. Sala takes up a position that is 
humiliating for himself, and rather calumnious, we hope, to many of 
his critics. He seems to imply that all which is painful to him will 
be said, not out of the inadequacy of critical sympathy, but out of 
personal vindictiveness; and he promises to descend to the level of 
such antagonists, and render thrust for thrust. This is scarcely 
worthy of any man of dignity. For ourselves, we do not propose to 
benefit Mr. Sala, but rather to clear up our own minds eo those, we 
trust, of some others of his readers as to the characteristics of his 
strange and turbid genius. If in doing so we expose ourselves to 
Mr. Sala’s invective, we shall only lament that he has wasted his own 
strength in such replies. 

Like most moderus of literary eminence, Mr. Sala understands 
thoroughly the scope of his own powers. He tells us in his “ Dutch 
Pictures,” that. his literary skill is of the inventory-making sort, and 
has a specific bias to brokerage and old clothes. In some respects 
this misrepresents and distorts the real fact, which seems to us to be 
that Mr. Sala’s power is far better suited to collect the physical 
traces and consequences of different sets of habits than to explain 
any of the inward history of those habits. ‘This is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why his story, in spite of its power, hangs fire as it 
does, and why it lingers so exclusively among the evil, and generally 
even among the detestably evil. It hangs fire because the power of 
grasping and delineating with the most vivid pen the typical physique 
of men does not in any way include the power of delineating them in 
the moment of action. 'The latter demands a higher spring of imagination, 
which can ouly be compassed on condition of dissolving for a moment 
those servile bonds of habit in which Mr. Sala’s genius delights. 
Even the serpent, in the moment of striking, so far forgets its nature 
as to rear its body from the ground; and all men, whether good or 
evil, are at those creative moments in which they take a new step for 
ill or good, new creatures,—exempted for the instant from the gripe of 
mere circumstance and habit. Mr, Sala shows a singular inability for 
delineating these critical moments in men’s careers. He loves to pass 
them over, to assume them as done, to jump the chasm Jdetween the 
chapters, when it really has to be jumped at all. With all his won- 
dertul power of accumulating the external tokens of the various 
distinct habits of life, he has no insight into those formative attitudes 
of mind at which character is really made or marred. Hence his 
story, as an artistic work, hangs fire, since his wonderful sketches lead 
to no active result, and we never get from the statics to the dynamics 
of his tale. 

Partly for the same reason does it linger so painfully among the 
most vulgar and detestable forms of human character. These are the 
types in which a distinet set of physical characteristics most distinctly 
appear. Go a little higher in the moral and intellectual scale, and 
you begin to lose the sharp features of a physical type in the ge- 
neral light of common human thought, feeling, and purpose. Here 
the creative imagination can act only by sympathy. But Mr. Sala 
does not create by sympathy at all, but by a wonderful faculty for 
multiplying to almost any extent the physical details which tend to 
produce a particular moral expression. He turns his kaleidoscope, 
as it were—not a pretty one, but one full of very ugly minute traits 
~—and they fly into a new combination of exactly the same general 
aspect, yet with sufficient variety to increase the foree of the impres- 





sion, But there is much less scope for this kind of genius at any point 


to clear the air and throw a discriminating central light upon the! 
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the disagreeable and strongly-marked types—the more dis- 
able the more strongly marked—and with them, therefore, Mr. 
Sala chiefly concerns himself. oi x 

For example, the principal character in this book, Mrs. Armytage—— 
Mr. Sala’s equivalent for Becky Sharp—is intellectually far above 
this level of a sharply defined type of character which can be ade- 

uately mirrored in its physique. And to us the picture seems, on 
5 whole, a failure. We read of her crimes without realizing them 
fora moment. We should never be astonished if we were told that 
her crimes were imaginary or assumed. Even selfishness is not dis- 
tinctly branded upon her. Throughout, the external appearance and 
face of the woman are most distinctly visible—and that is all. We 
never believe very firmly in her evil-heartedness. Certainly we could 
not easily be convinced of anything very good, but the whole moral 
impression remains indefinite, vague, inadequate—something exceed- 
ingly different from that marvellous prototype of Mr. Thackeray’s. 
One great reason of this neutral effect is that Mr. Sala never exhibits 
her but once—in the interview with Sir Jasper Goldthorpe at his 
country-house—in the crisis of action ; and that once the picture is 
ineffective. We never see the growth of a single malignant motive or 
conception of acold, selfish purpose. We see nothing but the pretty 
playful feline exterior. On the other hand, when Mr. Sala sticks to 
a well-marked physigue—such as “friendly George Gafferer,” or 
Mrs. Cesar Donkin, or any of her revolting circle, or Buffalmacco 
the Ruthless, or Reuben “the Follerer,” or Ephraim Tigg the 
Rasper, or half a dozen others—his pictures, though apt to be a little 
loathsome, are always impressive. But for the very reason that 
these sketches are so perfect, the characters themselves are also 
absolutely stationary—have, in fact, nothing to do with the story 
except to appear there, and might all have been left out without in 
the least affecting the fate of the seven sons of Mammon. 

Indeed, it is characteristic of the extreme unsuitability of Mr. 
Sala’s genius for depicting the movement of life, and the collision of 
different characters and destinies, that there is no such thing as a 
unity in this book. Of the seven sons of Mammon only one 1s con- 
nected with the so-called story, and he is not delineated at all, while 
the other six are some of them sketched, but none of them prominent. 
Indeed, all the good pictures are accidental to the narrative, and one 
or two, which are essential to the unsolved mystery of what may be 
called the plot, are not very good. ' 

We think this fact suggests the key to Mr. Sala’s genius. It is 
not a moral genius, nor an immoral genius. He paints neither 
passion, nor action, but habit, custom, and_ ——. The so-called 
story is but a thread for bits of observed life, and as his means of 
observation have lain in many unpleasant regions, and as those regions 
are exactiy those which are the most distinct and definite in outline, 
we have a great concentration of the fumes of evil life, which hang 
over his book like the “black wreath” of London oyer the metro- 

lis. Lady Goldthorpe is the one bright spot in this book, and she 
is a little too like Lady Scatcherd in Mr. Trollope’s novel of “ Dr. 
Thorne.” We will not quarrel, however, with the one star that 
shines through this fog ma evil; still we must end with saying 
that it will be for the low characters, like Ephraim Tigg the Rasper, 
that the Seven Sons of Mammon will continue to be read. They are 
fruits of real genius, though they belong to the story much as a 
placard belongs to a blank wall, simply by virtue of the accidental 
cohesion. 





THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR.* 


Tus is not a book of travels, but a geographical and statistical 
memoir, compiled from various sources, and forming a kind of one- | 
volume encyclopedia on the subject of which it treats. We do not 
mean that its form is that of a dictionary, for its contents are sys- 
tematically arranged, but that it is extremely comprehensive, and on | 
almost every point on which a question could be asked about the | 
Amur, some information—if any exists—will be found under one or 
other of its numerous sections. The work is divided into two parts, | 
of which the first. traces the history of the Russian settlements in | 
those regions, from the date of their original encroachment, down to 
the treaty of the 14th November of last year; while the second gives 
a minute though condensed account of the geography of the Amur, 
of its tributaries, and of the coast in the neighbourhood of its mouth, 
with a description of its animal, vegetable, and mineral productions, 
and of its native inhabitants. here is also a chapter on the com- | 
mercial resources and facilities of the country. The book has, of | 
course, no pretensions to the freshness of a narrative of personal ex- 
loration and adventure, but it is by no means unpleasant reading even 
rom this point of view, while for those who are possessed of the 
geographical taste, which is in some degree a thing apart, it will have 
a high degree of interest. ‘T'o those who care less about the political 
or scientific aspects of the subject. may be recommended the chapter 
on the native inhabitants, and minds of a speculative turn will find the 
one on the commercial prospects of the territory far from unacceptable. 
For these, as well as for his bistorical sketch, Mr. Ravenstein appears 
to have had recourse to trustworthy sources of information, The 
annals of the exploits and sufferings of the early Russian pioneers 
have been published at St. Petersburg, and have formed the basis of 
German compilations. Much of the geographical description has been 
derived from the labours of the Jesuit missionaries settled in the 
north of China, some of whom essayed to spread Christianity in these 
barbarous regions, at the cost of terrible hardship, and apparently 
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appearance, 


with very little success. Since the Crimean war, the Amur has been 
explored by various Russian travellers, from whose works is taken 
the account of the productions of the country and of the native 
customs; while personal communication with men who have resided 
in the district has furnished the author with data for his remarks on 
the purely commercial side of the question. 5 

The inhabitants of Manchuria, through which the Amur chiefly 
flows, are mentioned in the Chinese annals as early as eleven centuries 
before Christ. Between that date and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century of our era the country underwent the vicissitudes 
common to Oriental powers; at one time the seat of a powerful 
empire, whose sovereign was addressed as “ most sacred” by the 
Chinese potentate ; at another paying tribute to him; finally, sending 
out a dynasty which possessed itself of the throne of China, leaving, 
it would seem, its native soil to be gradually acquired by a still more 
powerful, though as yet. unsuspected, neighbour. The Russians first 
appeared on the Amur in 1643. Having steadily advanced through 
Siberia, they at length came to the shore of the eastern sea, where 
they founded the town of Okhotsk, and where they heard of the 
river, which, after flowing through a fertile country, emptied itself 
into the sea, about 400 miles to the South. From the basin of this 
stream, the Russian territories were then separated by the watershed 
of the Olekma and Dzeya mountains, in which the northern tributa- 
ries of the Amur take their rise. Across these an expedition was 
organized from the town of Yakutsk, which had recently begun to 
acquire some importance as a depdt of the fur trade. It was placed 
under the command of a Cossack, named Poyarkof, who took with 
him 132 men, with provisions and ammunition. He ascended the 
river Aldan, on the northern slope of the mountains, crossed them, 
not without much hardship, and having struck upon one of the afflu. 
ents of the Amur, was hospitably received at the first Daurian vil 
at which he arrived. He sent forward one of his officers to asettle- 
ment lower down, who met with similar treatment. Both made an 
ill return to their entertainers, detained some of them as host 
and put no bounds to their rapacity. They were beaten off, and 
to prosecute their journey with the loss of about fifty men from 
starvation ; but finally reached the mouth of the Amur, wintered 
there, and returned to Yakutsk in 1646. 

The history of this first expedition is, in sabstance, that of all the 
subsequent ones, which were numerous. All were distinguished by 
cruelty and oppression towards the natives, whose spirit, which at first 
had been friendly, was from time to time roused to bloody retaliations, 
which of course did not ultimately retard the advance of their con- 
querors. As usually happens in such cases, the respective govern- 
ments interfered when the mischief had been done; but, from the 
rewards bestowed by that of Russia on some of the successful adven- 
turers, it does not appear that any strong disapproval was felt of the 
irregular course which had been pursued. The Chinese complained 
of the encroachments of the Russians; the latter sent envoys to Pekin 
to pacify them, and went on building forts all the same. At last, in 
1683, a regular war was commenced, which, after various reverses on 
both sides, was concluded by the treaty of Nerchinsk (1689), by 
which the whole of the Amur was nominally restored to China; but, 
owing either to ignorance of the geography of the district, or to the 
unsettled boundaries of the hunting-grounds belonging to the tribes 
subject to the respective powers, the Chinese appear to have given 
up about 23,000 square miles of territory to which they were rght- 
fully entitled, instead of defining their limits by the watershed of the 
mountains which separate the basin of the Amur from that of the 
Lena. Matters continued in this state till 1847, when Russia agai 
began to feel her way, Count Muravief, then governor-general of 
Eastern Siberia, re-explored the river, to the mouth of which a naval 
expedition was also despatched. Between 1850 and 1854 five 
Russian towns were founded on or about the Lower Amur, and soon 
after a Russian expedition was sent down the river to supply the 
Russian squadron in the Pacilic with provisions, To this the Chinese 
offered no resistance, and three more expeditions descended the river 
the year after. Muravief continued to form more Russian stations ; 
a postal service was organized, and steamers began to make their 
In 1857 the Russians attempted to negotiate a boun- 
dary treaty with China, but nothing was then effected, though the 
Russian encroachments continued to be strengthened at every 
opportunity. ‘Treaties, however, were concluded in 1858, by 
which the left bank of the Amur down to its junction with the 
Usuri river, and both banks below that point, were ceded to Russia; 
a result due in some measure to the dread of European power which 
the English war before the affair of the Taku forts had infused into 
the Chinese mind, After the repulse of the English on the Peiho, 
the Chinese Government assamed a somewhat hostile attitude to- 
wards Russia; but, through the occupation of Pekin by the allies, 
contrary influences began to work, poe on the 14th of November of 
last year another treaty was signed on terms even more favourable to 
Russia than avy of the previous arrangements; for, in addition to 
the banks of both rivers, the whole of the sea-coast of Manchuria, 
from the northern frontier of Korea, as well as the territory between 
that and the Amur, was annexed to the Rassian empire, 

It is difficult to overrate the value to Russia of the country thus 
acquired. Its extent, in the first place, is vast, being probably larger, 
for instance, than that of Asia Minor; it is well watered by magni- 
ficent rivers, abounding in fish, covered with forests of fine timber 
adapted for all kinds of purposes, from ship-building to cabinet-work, 
and possessing in most parts a fertile soil, favourable, except in the 
more exposed localities, to the cultivation of cereals, as well as « 
common vegetables and tobacco. Much more important than this, 
however, is its geographical position, which has enabled Russia to 
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tum the corner of the Arctic regions, and given her a vantage- 
und in climate under which the rivers are blockaded by ice 

ring only six months in the year. Any one who looks at a 
map of Asia will see that, previously to this acquisition, the 
whole of the Asiatic possessions of Russia lay to the north of 
the great watershed gf the continent, and that all its rivers 
emptied themselves north of the Arctic Circle. The great chain of 
mountains, which, beginning in Turkestan, east of the Aral sea, 
runs across Asia nearly on the fiftieth parallel of latitude, comes too 
near to the coast of the Sea of Okhotsk to allow a river of any mag. 
nitude to flow into the latter, and thus the commerce of Siberia has, 
till now, had no outlet except through Europe. The Amur falls into 
the sea in latitude fifty-three degrees, which has improved the climatic 
position of Russia by about twenty degrees; while, putting the 
navigability of rivers out of the question, she has acquired a sea- 
board with excellent bays and harbours, extending about ten degrees 
still further south, the lowest point of which is as nearly as possible 
opposite to the strait which separates the two islands of Japan. Nor 
can we suppose that the treaty of last year is a final one, and that 
further encroachments will not be made. A river like the Amur is 
a much less stable frontier than the top of a range of mountains ; 
Russia has 14,000 men in the country, and the Chinese are weak 
neighbours. ‘The great peninsula of Korea (about as large as 
Portugal) is in tempting proximity, and at no very distant date we 
may expect to hear of the Russian boundary extending to the point 
where the Great Wall of China touches the Gulf of Pecheli. 

What influence the Cossack immigration has already had, or is 
likely to have, upon the native inhabitants, Mr. Ravenstein’s work 
gives no sufficient means of ascertaining. As long as the natives 
furnished their tribute of furs and whatever was wanted by 
the settlers in the way of provisions, the Russians do not seem 
to have troubled themselves about their moral or religious con- 
dition. There is an establishment of the Greek Church at Pekin, 
but its members have never engaged in missionary work. The only 
efforts in this line have been those of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries since 1838, the extracts from whose journeys form some of 
the most interesting portions of this volume. The population with 
whom they had to deal was, in some districts, about the most un- 
favourable that could be imagined. At the junction of the Amur 
with the Usuri, M. de la Bruniére found a settlement of Chinese, all 
of whom were robbers, murderers, and other fugitives from justice ; 
while the Manehurians proper (known, from their style of dress, as 
the “ Fish-skins”) were addicted to the worship of the spirits of the 
stag, fox, and weasel, after celebrating which they always got drunk 
upon brandy. Among these people, naturally enough, “the Ten 
Commandments were universally deemed an insupportable burden,” 
though the missionary’s doctrine was, in a weeaty theoretical point 
of view, not objected to. At another place, M. de la Bruniére, | 
while some of the tribes of the Yupitatze were engaged in fishing, | 
set himself “tocatch men.” Neither party had any success in their | 
ursuit, and just as they were turning to go, he seized one of their | 
nes, threw it in, and caught a large fish directly. He took advan- 
tage of the respect this feat gained for him to intimate that he had | 
even more valuable secrets to impart, by which they could escape the 
evil spirits and go straight to heaven : 

“ The next day, three long beards of the village made their appearance 
in my chamber, armed with a jug of brandy and four glasses. 

“* Your secret,’ said they, ‘is of awful consequence, If our importunity 
does not hurt your feelings, we would wish to know in what it consists. | 
Let us begin by drinking.’ 

“Notwithstanding the natural repugnance which I have for Chinese 
brandy, I thought it necessary to accept the invitation, in order to avoid 
incurring the aversion of these poor people, who could be made to know or 
understand nothing but through this channel. I then commenced to de. 
velop my ‘secret,’ by explaining the dogma of original sin, of hell, of the 
salvation wrought by Jesus Christ, and the application by the sacraments 
of the merits of the Saviour. It was in the simplest manner, and by familiar | 
comparisons, that I proceeded. But unluckily, my interrogators taking ten | 
or twelve bumpers to my one, became in five or six minutes incapable of | 


“ Pr 
understanding anything. 
| 


It is lamentable to find that the writer of this letter paid with his 
life for his benevolent attempt ; not at the hands of the people who 
figure in the above extract, but at those of a predatory tribe, lower | 
down the river, who thought him worth robbing, and to whom the | 
idea did not occur that a man could be robbed without being | 
killed. | 

Amongst the customs of the various tribes some are curious. The 
Daurians have an ingenious way of warming their huts, something 
like that used in greenhouses, A fire is made outside, and the smoke 
is conducted through wooden tubes, laid under the settees, which sur- 
round the inside walls, and on which the family sleep; it finally 
emerges at the top of the hut. Theycatch fish when the rivers are 
frozen by striking the ice at the spot where a fish is resting close 
underneath; this stuns him, and he is then taken out through a hole. 
Another tribe hang up the fish outside the houses, which is guarded 





by an eagle, chained near it, who is allowed to help himself on condi- | 
The marriage custom of the | 


tion of frightening off other birds. 
Tunguzians is singular. The father chooses his son’s bride while 
both are in infancy, and the girl, with her parents’ consent, comes to 
live with her fature father-in-law, where both are brought up to- 
gether like brother and sister, till they are considered to be of mar- 
riageable age, which, however, is generally fixed much too early. 
Among the Mangans, each native village has its bear-cage, where the 
animal is kept alive to be trotted out on festivals : 

“In hanting the bear the natives exhibit a great deal of intrepidity, 
In order not to excite his posthumous revenge, they never attempt to sur- 


} to secure the result. 





prise him, but have a fair stand-up fight. When it is not desired to secu 
a bear alive, the Tunguze uses a spear, which he holds firmly planted in 
the ground, with the point directed towards the bear, upon which the 
throws himself. It is much more exciting sport to catch a living beast. 
A party of ten men or more, enter the forest provided with straps, a maz 
and a collar with a chain attached to it. Having discovered the where. 
abouts of the beast, a battue is instituted. The individual near whom 
the bear debouches jumps upon his back in the twinkling of an eye, and 
seizes hold of his ears, Another man then rapidly throws a running knot 
round the neck of the beast, and almost suffocates him. He is then muzzl 
and the collar is fastened round his neck, and the chain passed between the 
hind legs. He is led in triumph to the village, and put into his cage, 
These bear-hunts do not always pass without accident, and one frequen 
encounters an individual frightfully mutilated, a living witness of the 
dangers encountered with this redoubtable denizen of the forest. One 
in his wooden cage, the bear is fattened on fish. On high festivals, when 
it is desired to lead him forth, some of the planks of the roof are taken out, 
and the beast is teased until it stands upon its hind legs, when a sling is 
thrown round its body, and the roof uncovered sufficiently for him to get 
out. Having succeeded in dragging him forth, one of the men jumps upon 
his back, again getting hold of the ears, whilst the others tie his paws, and 
place an iron chain in his mouth. He is then bound between two fixed 
poles, an involuntary witness of the frolicking going on before him. Op 
very grand occasions, he takes a more direct share in the festival, by being 
killed with superstitious ceremonies, scrupulously observed on all such ocea- 
sions. The skull, jawbones, and ears are then suspended on a tree, as an 
antidote against evil spirits; but the flesh is eaten and much relished, for 
they believe that all who partake of it acquire a zest for the chase, and 
become courageous. Sometimes Bruin escapes this fate by scraping a large 
| hole beneath his cage, and escaping to the forests.” 

Mr. Ravenstein’s last chapter, on the commercial wants and re. 
sourees of the country, is well worth looking at. Trade at present 
is free, and will continue so for twenty years, and merchandise can be 
| imported eid the Amur, not only to the districts immediately adjacent, 
| but to the heart of Southern Siberia, at a cheaper rate than the pro- 
|duce of European Russia. On the other hand, the resources of the 
country being as yet undeveloped, the exports are trifling, and 
timber, the article which would be in the greatest request, is not 
allowed to be exported at all. The police, too, show their usual 
tendency to annoying interference; so that a cargo for Manchuria 
must be considered at present a rather hazardous venture. 











BOOKS FOR YOUNG PECPLE.* 
In the matter of books, most of us are ready to exclaim with the 
poet, “Oh, once again who would not be a boy!” To be free from 
that faculty, most undivine, of carping criticism as to the literary 
worth of what we read, would be a blessing sometimes to growa 
people, as it certainly is to children. The criticism of the instinctive 





| taste is, however, always active with them, and you cannot get them 


to make allowances, or to tolerate a bad book, an unsuccesstul work 
of art, because of a good intention, or the “ only one thing wanting” 
Their verdicts are unqualified : “ That is such 
a jolly book! I have read it three times.” “ Oh, I don’t care about 
that book. Don’t read it to me, please!” It is useless to show 
them all your reasons why the book is, or ought to be, good for them, 
They are good children, they try to believe you, they take your word 
for it that it is a very nice book, and they put it carefully on their 
shelf, and it is never disfigured by dog’s-ears and finger-marks, as 
their own selected favourites are. To be the author of a well- 
thumbed book in the library of a young person of the present day is 
a fair field of fame in itself. Such a one may be quite sure that he 
is free from stupidity, moral-mongering, self-admiration, ami pe- 
dantry. 

Rousseau said of “ Robinson Crusoe,”’ “that it was an excellent trea- 
tise on natural education,” and adds : “ It is the first my Emilius shall 
read, his whole library shall consist of this only; it shall be the text on 
which all our conversations on natural science are to serve as com- 
ments; it shall guide us in our progress to maturity of judgment, 
and so long as our taste is unsophisticated, the perusal of this book 
shall afford us pleasure.” The eloquent Frenchman who tried so 
hard to make people train up their children in the way they should 
go in a noble savage state, never succeeded, even with suci a delight- 
ful text-book as “ Robinson Crusoe” in his hands. He wrested it from 
its proper use in helping the natural growth of the young mind, 
which is education in a civilized society, and turned it into an engine 
in aid of the mechanical process which he fondly believed was educa- 
tion independently of any society. Ever since this wondrous fiction 
lof Defoe’s (so great in its simple unsentimental humanity, so micro- 
|scopic in its exact details) has been accessible to children it has taken 
| precedence of most other books in their esteem. It has never grown 
| obsolete, and each fresh generation is held spell-bound by this ancient 
jmariner, and listens eagerly to his tale and believes every word of it. 
| Again and again he returns to it, lives in all, through that happy 
| Season of early youth when “it is never afternoon,” but always a 
ifresh, breezy, bright morning. The tale he loves and lives in ceases 
| when Crusoe comes back again to England, the illusion is lost in the 
second part, and although it is all very clever (especially the attack 


” 





* Tiny Tadpole. By Frances Freeling Broderip. Griffith and Farran. 

Guy Rivers. By Alfred Elwes. Griffith and Farran, 

Harry at School. By Emilia Marryat. Griffith and Farran. 

Paul Duncan's Little by Little, Edited by Frank Freeman, 
and Co, 

Rough Diamonds, By John Hollingshed. Sampson Low and Co. 

The Children’s Picture-Book of the Sagacity of Animals, Sampson Low and Co. 

Cavaliers and Roundheads, By John G. Edgar, Author of the “ Boyhood of Great 
Men.” Bell and Daldy. 

Among the Tartar Tents of the Lost Pathers. By Ann Bowman, Author of “ Espe- 
ranza,” ** The Kangaroo Hunters,” &c. Bell and Daldy. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. With a hundred illustrations. By E. 
H. Wehnert. Bell and Daldy. 
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of the wolves in the Pyrenees), the whole composition fades into 
the light of common day. The edition now presented to the public 
jgillustrated by Welmert with a hundred drawings, which are in ex- 
gelient taste, but the impressions are not good, whether owing to the 
or to the wood-cutting it is not easy generally to decide; we 
pine to think the paper is not good enough. 

The authoress of the “ Boy Voyagers” and “ Esperanza” has fairly 
earned her favour with the present race of young fourteen-olds. Her 
pooks—parcel fact, parcel fiction—are written withconsiderable ability, 
and although they are meant to be émprvving, and are pretty well 
filled with useful information, they are very far from dull, even to 

wn people whose imaginative powers have got rusty, and they are 
positively charming to well-educated children who know all about 

graphy, natural history, and manners and customs of far-away 
Raieeers, such as South Sea Islanders, Kaffirs, Tartars, and the 
ple of Mesopotamia. Her new book now before us seems to us 
the very best she has yet produced. The story is about a Captain 
Desmond and his family, friends and servants, who go up from Bengal 
to Lahore, and thence wander away to Thibet and Tartary, and come 
back from Yarkund safe and sound, after perils more numerous and 
striking than we will narrate here. Only in Ann Bowman’s own 
words should they be read. She has tried to infuse into her deserip- 
tions the feeling expressed by Wordsworth in the words printed on 
her title-page : 
“ How divine 
The liberty, for frail, for mortal man 
To roam at large among unpeopled glens 
And mountainous retirements.” 
Only the liberty and the quict are far more dear and lovely as poets 
feel them in Cumberland than as they are felt by eager adventurers 
in the plains of Tartary, where life and liberty, to say nothing of bed 
and board, are uncertain. 

Mr. Edgar’s books are like those of Miss Bowman, but with a 
difference. The author of Cavaliers and Roundheads and “ The Boy- 
hood of Great Men,” &c., makes history and biography into story- 
books for young folks, instead of geography and natural history. 
He has also succeeded in his object, for young folks read and like his 
books, and this new one is really full of interest. Many parents 
object to giving the children mental pabulum not expressly prepared 
for them, and to such parents writers like Mr. Edgar and Miss Bow- 
man are very valuable. We are bound to confess that most intelli- 
fent children, if left to themselves, would prefer to get at the 
original grown-up histories and travels from which the juvenile books 
are compiled ; editions carefully castigate are generally useless, for a 
child whose mind has been kept pure at home is surprisingly in- 
different to the very things which lay hold readiest on the mind of 
the less fortunate little schoolboy. 

The Picture-Book of the Sagacity of Animals is a capital thing of 
its kind. Mr. Weir’s illustrations are in his best style, and will 
delight the little ones. 
and have no gloss of novelty about them to any one who has turned 
his attention to the goodness and intelligence of his brothers—the 

tes. It is a good book for children to read to themselves. The 
stories are so short that the feeblest reading faculty will not break 
down in the course of one. 

Paul Duncan’s Little by Little is a pretty story translated from the 
American—we should say “adapted” to young English readers by 
substituting English scenery, habits, and conversation, as much as 
possible, for those of the original American story by Mr. W. Adams. 
As it stands, it is a pretty story for boys who are to make their own 
way in the world. | 
ahead !”’ its secondary moral we quote from the concluding paragraph : 
“ Be true to yourself, to your parents, and to your God (a curious 
inversion of precedence!); be patient and persevering, and you will 
obtain your full measure of success, though, like Paul Duncan, you 
are obliged to win it little by little.’ The frontispiece is very pretty 
and truthful. 

Rovgh Diamonds is a book that children will read with pleasure, 
but it is not, strictly speaking, a book for children. The tales are 
reprinted from popular periodicals, and the first one, about stealing 
a baby and its recovery, is worth reprinting ; the others might have 
died in their magazinchood, without harm to any one. 

Guy Rivers is a weil written tale founded on fact. It is about one 
of the many country lads who have come up to London without a 
shilling, and have by the exercise of the qualities necessary to secure 
success in business, become successful—that is to say, have become 
rich, respected, and useful in their generation. Such men are neitber 
geniuses, nor heroes; but it behoves us all to remember that the 
best qualities by which they succeed—patience, self-denial, perse- 
vering energy, and the power of waiting steadily when they cannot 
work—are the very same qualities which the genius and the hero 
exercise in lofiier departments of human life, and in a far stronger 
degree. The flame of the useful tallow-candle is of the same kind 
as that of the glorious sun which gives light and heat to many worlds, 
Mr. Kiwes, as usual, has done his task carefully and with a certain 
cleverness, which is not, however, enough to give him a title to ori- 
ginality of style in thought or expression. 

Miss Marryat’s little tale of schoolboy life is really good. Boys 
will like it nearly all. Elton, the good big boy, who dies, is made to 
talk too much about his Saviour and his sins; and on that account 
will not produce so favourable an impression on unregenerate little 
rascals (us most boys are, we fear) as the baddish boys, who do not 
think about saving their souls, With that exception the tale is life- 
like, and very fitted to delight little boys, 

_One of the best little books of its kind is this new one by Mrs. 
Freeling, illustrated by her brother, ‘Thomas Hood. A child’s book 


The stories are all more or less authentic, | 


Strictly speaking, its primary moral is “Go | 


they published last year was not Fred this is in all respects far 
superior. It is a collection of little tales or fables of the Andersen 
kind, about animals and plants, Each one is good in taste, feeling, 
and execution. There is a tender Hood-like humour in the moral 
teaching, and a graceful vigour in the fantastic descriptions of the 
pdaughter, and in the drawings of the son, that prove their parentage. 
These tales are really worthy of children’s love and laughter, and 
very little ones will ask for them over and over again. They love 
reality, it is true; but a story of the imagination that is all made out 
of the maker’s brain, if it be but warm with the bright life of com- 
municable ideas, will be loved by children as much as the truest true 
story that has been made beautiful to them by the mingled working 
of their experience, and their faith in the things which are to come 
after “when they are big”—that season of promise of which let no 
stern fool deprive them by his worldly wisdom. 





NORMAN SINCLAIR.* 
Ir is not very easy to discover why Mr. Aytoun’s tales are so read- 
able. They show very little imagination, almost as litile as 
his poetry, while they are wanting in that strong rhythmical 
rhetoric which induces some people to confound the latter with 
genuine song. There is not a trace in the whole of them of any 
subtle power of delineating character, or passion, or indeed anything 
human except external conduct. His heroine is always a lay figure, 
his hero generally a stilted Scotchman who pronounces sentences full 
of high feeling and execrable taste. There is humour about him, 
else how could we all be so amused at the way the Glenmutchkin 
Railway was built? but the humour is not in the words said, which 
seldom rise above the level of the most ordinary Scotch conver- 
sations, and leave a funny impression only because Englishmen 
deem most life-like Scotticisms slightly ludicrous. Least of all 
is there any merit in the dialogue, for though the subordinate 
characters talk as half-educated Scotchmen do, and are natural 
enough, the higher personages pour out on all occasions a flood 
of stilted talk, which is always as like the talk of ordinary men as 
that conversation of Rasselas, and is sometimes downright penny- 
a-lining. The hero, for instance, in this book, if he has something to 
say quietly, observes to his friend, “Let us adjourn to a private 
room, where we may confer together without risk of observation.” 
Or he tells an humble foster-brother, “ Since you left this house cir- 
| cumstances have transpired which render this unaccountable absence 
lof Pocock doubly hazardous.” Or he soliloquizes to himself after 
this fashion : 
“ *The men who fawned upon him yesterday, because they hoped to profit 
by his favours, will turn against him to-morrow, and swell with their 
| voices the general chorus of obloquy. The summer,friends will fall from him ; 
| those who have shared his feasts will be the first to denounce his extrava- 
| gance; the politicians who pointed to him as a model of upright enterprise 
will denounce him as an impostor; the hypocrites who craved his advice 
will now revile him as a fool! Well, well—it is the way of the world that 
| recognizes no standard of excellence save success, and regards failure as a 
crime! But Mary—here at least her persecution ends, for after this event 
she need not fear the renewal of the addresses of Lord Pentland. Strange, 
that the adversity of the man through whom I have been made independent 
should afford me the only reasonable prospect of attaining to the highest 
| happiness I desire! Stranger still, that the antagonism which our only 
interview provoked should have forwarded the hope which at one 
time appeared to be entirely visionary! But, if I have estimated Mary 
Beaton’s character aright, she will not stoop to accept, as a refuge from 
| poverty, any offer that might be dictated by the mere selfishness of love. 
I shall strive to win her by vindicating her father’s honour; and, that once 
established, why, let the world say its worst. No sage has yet been able 
| to find a talisman against misfortune; and the only wise men of the earth 
are those who have borne it with equanimity. | This man cannot so bear it, 
He will chafe like a caged tiger, until his furious rage is that of self- 
destraction ; for he falls from such a height that the brain must necessarily 
reel, and something like madness intervene. Heaven help him! but let me 
strive to do my duty in that course which is dictated by honour and 





love.’ 
That paragraph, if read out at the Victoria, or some such theatre, 
would be instantly recognized by the audience as something of which 
from long habit they highly approve. And we are mistaken if they 
would not consider the following speech, uttered by a bankrupt 
merchant to a man who brings him information as to the way in which 
he was swindled, “highly ellective :” 

“ «But it shall not fail me yet! My honour must be cleared before I 
lapse into the state of the hopeless babbling idiot. You say that you have 
the means of showing me how to accomplish that. Do so and you will 
render me a service immeasurably greater than I ever received from man. 
But, I warn you, look not for gratitude from me. The woodman who 
| took the frozen serpent into his bosom, and warmed it till it could use its 
fangs, was taught at last the true value of that vaunted commodity; nor was 
his lesson a more cruel one than mine! That word shall never more pass 
my lips in the way of profession, nor shall it again beguile my ear. Know- 
ing this, do you still adhere to your offer?’” 

‘This stilted tone runs in a greater or less degree throughout Norman 
Sinclair, yet the book is, as we have said, very readable. Mr. Aytoun, 
though he does not make his characters talk naturally, makes them 
act naturally. They do and suffer the things which men in their 
stations really do and suffer, and not those which novelists fancy will 
| most interest their readers. Nobody loses his wits in a love-lit such 
as no man of sound mind ever felt, or rejects a fortune from a fan- 
tastical scruple, or fights a duel without knowing why, or rescues his 
lady-love from a dark and deadly conspiracy, the scene of which is 
London in the nineteenth century. The hero, a Scotch gentleman, 
goes to London, writes for the press, falls in love with a girl too 








* Norman Sinclair, By W. E. Aytoun. William Blackwood and Sons. 
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rich for him, and generally follows the career which lies before youn 
and well-educated men with decent brains and a fair connexion. id 
is true he acquires a fortune suddenly, but it is the only “romantic” 
incident,.and he gains it through no stranger event than the death of 
an uncle who has made some money. Having obtained it, he helps 
his lady’s father to discover a fraud, throws up his profession, and 
invests in the Highlands like any other successful Scotch gentleman. 
There is a most welcome realism in his proceedings, and his history 

rings us in contact with the world of to-day, railway directors, 
editors, politicians, and business men, who, though they generally 
talk leading articles, still behave as such men commonly oo. Mr. 
Beaton, the railway speculator, who talks the bewildered nonsense 
above quoted, still tries hard to make the hero invest his fortune in 
his schemes, forgives him when luck turns, and is coldly and decently 
appreciative and friendly. The editor employs Norman Sinclair to | 
hunt down the railway jobs in a keen business-like fashion, and the | 

er, though he talks political reviews, still offers him a borough at 

is convenience. We feel that we are among the scenes of real life, 





and are fairly interested in watching to the well-understood conclusion 
a drama which costs us so little reflection. With the exception of | 


. . . a 
votion an Englishman reveres his own native land, and be proved the 
intensity of his passion in the same calm, resolute, self-possessed 
demonstrative manner. His character was cast, as it were, in a, 
English mould. Had he been more sentimental, or enthusiastic he 
would have spoiled all, and Italy would still be a “ geographical ex. 
— ortunately Cavour was pre-emiently practical. Before 

eciding upon any particular movements, or line of action, he carefully 
counted up the costs and patiently abided his time. His memory 
therefore, will live ever fresh and brilliant long ages after a mythieg 
age has enshrouded the name of the heroic mountebank of Caprera, | 
Flowers and Foliage for Indoor Plant Cases. By E. A, Mating 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—This little book breathes such a pure, healthy 
love of nature, that it is impossible not to feel deep sympathy with the 
writer, Those who remember the hideous old-fashioned China curiosi. 
ties that used to lumber rather than ornament a drawing-room, will be 
the first to acknowledge, with a grateful sense of relief, the infinite 
superiority of the present taste for indoor plants. But while all are 
capable of appreciating the varied beauty of a well-filled case, very 
few are competent to manage their treasures successfully so as to ensure 
a constant succession of ‘Toom. To all such persons this tiny pam. 
phlet will prove a priceless boon, being so simple and perspicuous that 
the dullest comprehension cannot fail to understand the rules laid down 





one scene in which some Jew dealers in London doom one of their race lin it. It needs no gift of second-sight to foresee that ere long every 
to death in the style of the Hebrew prophets, every incident is real, drawing-room in London will be beautified by its case of indoor plants 
and the mind is relieved from that struggle to “ belieye very much,” ' the management of which will afford a new and delightful pleasure #6 
which is the drawback on the pleasure of reading most modern stories. | Our “wives and daughters.” : 

Norman Sinclair is, in fact, a very well-constructed, readable tale, | O/d Vaurhall: a Romance. By W.H. Marshall. In three volumes, 


without a claim to belong to any higher description of literature. C. J. Skeet.—Surely the time has gone by for romances of this deserip. 
tion, except they be published in the columns of a cheap periodical. 


_ — ong ormenf ote paagg ge i Ph so: oan situa- 
ne ions, in which lay-figures dressed up in old-fashioned costumes 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. angularly posed > represent sosiete as it existed in the eighteenth 
Cresus, King of Iydia: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Major Richards, | C&™try. If the pictures of that age submitted to our ignorance of 
Longman and Co.—Scarce any name in ancient history is so familiar | forbearance could be taken as truthful delineations of men and man- 
in ordinary English households as that of Croesus, King of Lydia, but | "e's, the only conclusion we should arrive at would be, that the English 
er, we fear, as a consequence of his great wealth than through | eople were utterly brutal and demoralized, without one redeeming 
sympathy with his sad bereavements and terrible reverse of fortune. | feature in their character—the men as devoid of honour and intelli. 
Major Richards, however, in the spirit ofa true poet, regards the riches | $evee aS the women of virtue and modesty. Nothing, however, is 
of the sovereign only as a heightening contrast to the general misery | ™ore certain than that the last century was marked by vigorous 
of his people, and thus inspired, draws a life-like picture of the suffer- | thought, sound sense, and prompt resolution. A small section of so. 
ings of the labouring classes. But, above all, his imagination is fired | Clty was, doubtless, very corrupt, dissolute, and frivolous; but the 
by the tragic death of Atys by the hand of j ri 
heartrending grief of the hitherto fortunate monarch. The dramatic | 


1is own friend, and the | Mohawks and Demi-Reps formed after all a very small portion of the 
poem founded on this incident abounds with a breathing true | 
Af 


entire community. Away, then, with these pestilent fictions, which are 
poetry, and marked bya pure and gentle fancy. Nor is there any lack 








alike a disgrace to the imagination of the writers and an insult to the 
ur. The characters of the drama are sketched with a boldness 


understanding of educated readers. ‘ 
Euclid’s Plane Geometry, Practically Applied: with Explanatory 
and decision that indicate clearness of conception and genuine power 
expression. It would be easy to multiply extracts in confirmation | ,;~ 


Preface and Notes, and a Synoptical Index to the Six Books, Books 
-Vl. By Henry Green, A.M. Simpkin and Marshall. 1861.— 
of the high esteem in which we hold this admirable poem, but want | This is a most valuable edition of Euclid, and for the purposes of the 
of space constrains us to be content with the following graphic de- | Practical tutor will be found a very great aid. The great advantage 
scription of Atys’s visit to his hounds : | of ot mers in the prectins Nene AN Oety prepanen, which 
&s : are Ulustrations certain to be uselul to the learner, not only as exer- 
Theft bie ioe ee Aa -sec ll - | cises, but as impressing the power of the method fully on his mind. Mr. 
Girt by a full pack of rough, ccld-anced ttswite Green’s explanatory Preface is marked by careful and distinct thought 
Round tile thave gathered: ‘a mate cirele all : | and a thorough knowledge of the points which practically need full 
One Gyatiting on tie baendh aid avavels alt ; elucidation for the elementary student. It will generally be found of 
Bysing hie wietfelly ;. another. stood y | greater use to the teacher or the learner who has made some progress 
With paws familiar on his master's thigh, already, and is reviewing his ground, than to the first beginner. And 
Who forthwith patted half a dozen heads, - — popes Oe are portions of it which might well have been 
Aid then a dozen tongues straight licked his hands, ad 2) expanded tas i on the whole we have met with no edition of 
Tike steaming: ecuntlens; one spon weeld go, | Eucli (ina considerable ex erience) so likely to aid the teacher by 
Li's War docge Af Wadi, theb detere as nee grasp of the subject and the great variety of its practical 
Sad Wieky gese egnn, so be would speak, Friendless Girls, and How to Help Them: Being an Account of the 
Whom the Prince thus addressed : . “tet. . - 9 of 
° ° 5 ° ivontive — hag ome ye By J. a eg ag Office Savings 
anks: a Few Plain Words Concerning Them. By J. J. Scudamore 
sagt enaag ects | Seventieth Thousand.—Life Insurances by Small Payments: a Fer 
ym-foed- Hrawtpine 4 by wm ob 4 Dea Plain Words Concerning It. By J. J. Scudamore.—Enmigration of 
Still more spirited is the account of the lion-hunt, and the death of |By J P Cobbe, All printed and’ published by Eualy Rastifall cad 
nt of the - q 1 of | By J. P. Cobbe. All printed and publishe mily Faithfull an 
oe: pote pened At - v padeary it es be admitted that Major | Co., Victoria Press (for the employment of women).— All these tracts 
S rds has been guilty of several anachronisms, cpeeeeny in regard | on subjects connected with the social reforms of the day, and three of 
to the sentiments uttered by the starving artisans, while the following | them at least on subjects directly bearing on the position of women, 
pues cots twa laring, ag Bang rasaasing to the Lydia aia aes . en Women’s Victoria Press by Miss Emily Faithfull, 
superstitions of other times and countries : and published by her at a penny or twopence, or at five shillings and ten 
“Vampire! like maiden fair, | shillings the hundred, for wide distribution among the working classes 
With lip of crimson stain, | of this country. It is impossible to speak too highly of the choice of 
Lemur! whose sudden glare, | subjects and of the practical sense and brevity with which they are 
Turns the lone wayfarer's brain,” &c. } —. ow Ne a4 tracts wr venes with her usual ability 
: f | and clear practical eye. The tract on Friendless Girls gives a clear 
te Pi sote Perey, HD. zs. John Murray.—The sccount of the means which have been found practically efficacious in 
fully pply ee th — has been fitly undertaken and success- | Bristol for preventing young women from falling into temptation through 
y <r . ; # e oameed Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Go- | want of the Bae eer, of work. Zhe Workhouse as an Hospital is 
et ands heteen mre ay a are er an appeal to Englishmen to visit the sick wards of the workhouses, 
Aap ss ahr tierden * any other country in the | and contrive those little alleviations for the ixcurable diseases of paupers 
waite in the Enolich is ensive work on metallurgy in existence | which their involuntary misery calls for, and which Boards of Guar- 
written In a enw is —— W ith their, inferior prantion) expe- | dians are gradually learning to concede. ‘The paper on the need of 
Se tetntant bioet 3 an ~~ — = the Swedes, have treatec of educated women in the colonies, as distinguished from mere household 
an o ay yec = a masterly om seteuplished manner. The | drudges, wil! be very useful, for the tract also shows by very striking 
oe rang y cneng , = “y beluind our own metallurgists as , proofs how excessive is the supply of such women in England. The 
we and saichae ih temaring .  Pirnse. 2 py bas, aeiees an | two tracts on Post Oilice Savings Banks and Insurances, by the “ Re- 
nash af celanth hal 40 biakly ie Clency ate ai a itable to our | ceiver and Accountant-General” of the General Post. Office, are in- 
PA aN ae es ey wn a a : 10 are engaged in valuable expositions of the advantages which the poor may gain by 
maining — _ eed — vo! > seat to Fuel, yo meen _the new savings banks, and of one of the most important ends to 
state of reparation will pee “the fullest. information _—— co = A One all * . z — Kell dC 
; on, : ! y , ‘ost-Office Londom Directory, 1862. Kelly and Co.—This work is 
Biver, Go Platinum, Nickel, Cobalt, Arsenic, Bismuth, Antimony, | one of the institutions of the metropolis w hout which few men of 
‘in, ereury. The text is copiously illustrated with woodcuts | business could get on as they now do. It comprisesa special Directory 
that are a perfect ware of clearness and accuracy. ___ | for all official persons, for all tradesmen and merchants, for lawyers, 
Pa a a y ward vate ys m pr, lan and Co.—W ith | for all private persons, for members of Parliament, for bankers, an 
= z: — oe Em ~~ a — e - 5 . _Mr. Dicey’s sympa- | also a Conveyance directory, which has in this edition been amended 
for ene to eh * ¢ Tig talian Minister. It is | by the introduction of the principal inns, with the names of their 
oe 5 iesamer ees Elet prot roy Ee a at a considerable place. The edition for 1862 has beer 
* ep de- | carefully revised. 


* 
Whereat the brute emphatic wags his tail, 
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JAMES’ 


Mr. George Vining. 


Rom ST. 


thological Extravaganza by W. Brough, E 
AND CXDROMEDA + OK, THE MAID AND THE MONSTER 
’ Frank Matthews, Belmore, Rob 

therine Lucette, Kate Jullien, Kate Terry, 





ING SCHOO!.. n 
gpd Treasurer, Mr. J. Kinloch. 





to notice their selections of new Voreign reserved Fruits 


Fi esses and SON beg to offer 
e 


Apricots, Greengages, fears, Strawberries, Angelica 
and G 


fod other kinds, Crystallized 


ing, Valentin and 
Jes, Jams, Tart-fruita, 7 Coffees, 
found of the best descriptions. 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, Lendon, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors ot the receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly re- 
to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, 
This label is protected by perpetual 
injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 


* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


can be germ 
Eg 


uine. 
LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, 
Lendon, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are 
that their labels ure 


led to give this caution, from the fact 
dosely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers, 


UCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 








; Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 


their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ THE OXLY GOOD sauce.” 
*_* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, mdon, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST HEVERAGE. 
Fook 18°83 COCOA 


E (commonly catled Epps's Homceopathic Cocoa). 





The delicious aroma, gratefal h , and fi z 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption as 
& most desirable breakfast beverage. Euch packet is inbelled 
“JAMES Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” db., o1b., and 
Ib. packets, at is. 6d. per Ib. by Grocers, everywhere. 

0 ‘ yu A) , 7 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 

sanctioned by the M al Protession, and universally accepted 
the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 

eartburn, Headache, Gout, an Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. During hot Seasons, aad jn bot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
wwe kmpire. 

TRIb Ghd he, Wd ui , 

\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully 
informed that this Starch Exclusively Used in the Royal 

;, and Her ty's Laundress say+, that although she 
has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other 
found none of them equal to the GLE IELD, which fs the 
Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and ©o., Glasgow and London. 
+, OXPORO-STREET, W 


— ae 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candies. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/. i5s, 














” ” . " 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Farnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACT: RY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street, Established 1807. 

—_—_ c : ‘ 
FPENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers ef the above are re- 
quested , before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortinent of FENDERS 
yES 8, CHIMN 

iERY, 


PLECES, FIKE-IRONS, and 
canrot be approached elsewhere, 











» ov » beauty of desigu, or exquisiteness of 

workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 

bars, ti 15s. to 334. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 

7s. to Sk 12s.; Steel Fenders, 3/. 3s. to 11; ditto, with rich 

ormolu ornaments, from 3i. 3s. to Ik; Chimney-pieces, from 
1 8s. to 1004, ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 

bearth-plates. 


> Ly ‘J =] 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
&t prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 

establishinent the most distinguished in this country. 

fi A AON ee ears eter eeensene 12s. 6 
Shower Baths, fror 








: THEATRE. 


anager, 
the 26th inst. , a the week, A WONDER- 
vr 


ye WOMAN Mr. George Vining, Frank Matthews, Mdlles, 
Adams and Nelly Moore. First time, a new Classical, My- 


. entitled, PERSEUS 


Mdlles. Herbert, Ca- 
Isabel Adama, Nelly 
and Mrs. Frank Matthews. To conclude with THE BOARD- 
Commence at Hali-past Seven. Acting Manager 


5. Glace, Dried ( porries, Aliment, 

tel Raisins, Figs, French and Elvas Plums, ormandy 

Muses Suitana Raisins, Carrants, &e. Their Sauces, 

ens, Sag Spices, Soaps, 

Colza and other Oils, Candies, and General Groceries, will also be 
jo 


CONTRACT FOR BRITISH OAK TIMBER, THICKSTUFF, 
PLANK, AND TREENAILS. 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
ome place, leh December, 1861. 

HE Commissioners ‘for executing the 

Office of Lord Hi 
- | Great Britain and Ireland, do hereby give Notice, that on Tuesday, 

the Mth Janu vext, at Two o'Clock, they will be ready to treat 
with such pe 4s may be willing to contract for capplving 
12,000 Loads of BRITISH OAK TIMBER (rough contents, out to 

be delivered in a rough or sided state as the said Com- 
missioners shall di ), 

1250 Loads of BKITISH OAK THICKSTUFF, 

0 “em of Ditto PLANK, 

No. 
400,000 Ditto TREENAILS, 
to be delivered at ber Majesty's several Dockyards, by the Slat Do- 
cember in each of the years 1862, 1963, and 1564, at prices, includ- 
ing all carriage and other e sea, 

A Tender may be made for the whole Contract, or for the quan 
tities required at any one or more of the yards, but not 
than the full Ginmtiticn of Timber, Thickstutf, Plank, and Tree- 
nails required for any one yard. 

Formuf the Tender, showing the distribution sidings, and 
dimensions of the Timbe Thickstuff, Plank, and Treenails, and 
all other necessary particulara, may be had ou application to this 
Office by letter or otherwise. 

No Tender will be received after Two o’Clock on the Day of 
Treaty, nor will any be noticed Unless the party attends, or an 
ageut for him duly authorized in Writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words ** Tender for 
British Vak,” and must also be deli ats place, ac- 
companied by a letter signed by two responsible rsons, engaging 
to become bound with the Person tendering, in the sum of 20,0001, 
for the due performance of the whole contract, or in a due Propor- 
tion for a part only. 


OUTH AUS! 























ry + 
AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COM PANY.— (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, avd Wallaroo Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Bankin, 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales 
the Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


> "wp, r , 
HE OTTOMAN RAILWAY (from 
Smyrna to Aidin) of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 

State guarantee ot 6 per cent. 

Notice is hereby given that interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annam will be payable, on and after the 
Offices of the Company, No. 2, St, 
London. 

Share Certificates must be deposited with the Secretary, for ex 
amination, three clear days Previously to the issuing of the War- 
rants, 


rough 


Michael's House, Cornhill, 





MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman, 
5. J. COOKE, Secretary. 
Company's Offices, 2. St. Michael's ‘louse, Cornhill, 
Loudon, E.C., 13th Dec., 1861, 


ie nn ha TT , 
W ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

This Company offers the seeurity of a CAPITAL of 400,000%. and 
the advantages of moderate rates, 

‘The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 

Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premiuin, 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed i 
Upon terms of Special arreagement. Prospectuses and Forms by 
“pplication to the HEAD OF FICE—365, Strand, London, 


VpPDPmme * . , 

UTFITS FOR CANADA.—Coloured 
Flannel Shirts, Knit Woollen and Chamois Leather Waist- 
» Drawers, Socks, &c.. F Gloves, and all articles of 
Cloth necessary for D 
3 f, next door to So 
OLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 
WEST-END ES TABLISH MENT, Mi, ; :. 
SIiKEET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to 

addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Cinsses for Sale and Hire. 








Fur Ca 
aia, supp 
set House, Strand, London 

















‘ au =] ’ 
A CHRISTMA CAROL, 
1. 
Now are the merry bells loud Pealing, 
To bid dim shapes of care de part, 
For ‘tis the season of kind feel_ag, 
And of the sunshine of the 
What care we for the tempest’ ut 
Unheard amidst the festa! din ? 
"Tis dark, and drear, and cold without 
But all is bright and warm within, 





1. 
Fair cheeks like apples, lips like cherries, 

















Now catch the radiance of a fire, 
As genial as a summer sun. , 


Th 
What thongh the wild wind sound so drear, | 


And Christinas games, and Christmas cheer 
Might e’en i!! humour's self disarm ; 
Aud should we quit the sheltering roof 
When this sweet entertainment closes; 
To cold or rain our Coats are proof, 
If from the matchless stores of MOSES, 
Vv 








Iv. 
Where Aldgate and the Minorics meet 
(Connections close, not soon to part), 
Stands a vast House—almost a street— 
Of every Season's “ Gifts" the Mart. 











mps (Moderateur), from. , 6s. to 71. 78. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
5 i tn i he dl 4s. Od. per gallon. 
ny x ; rp 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
Warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURT UN'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 34 
inch ivory-handied table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per 
dozen; desserts to match, 10s.: if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; 
carvers, 4s. 34. per peir; larger sizes. from 20s. to 278. per 
um; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 40s, to 50s, 
white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 
per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d, per dozen ; 
desserts , 6s. ; carvers, 2s, 6d. ; black wood-handled table kuives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table steels, from ls. each. The largest 
Stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
* and of the new plated fish carve re. % 
ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CA TALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and tree by post. It contains upwards of 500 Iustra- 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, lish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieves, Kitehen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Tornery, Brushes, Irou and Brass 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furnitere, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-~-Rooma, at | 
39, Oxtord-street, W. ; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Nowman-street ; 4, 5, and | 
uy Perry's-place;and 1, Newman Mews, London. 
sts TT + nd a 
ME. HOWARD, SURGEON DEN IST, | 
BA 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE- 
SCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed withoat SPRINGS 
Wires, or ligatures. 1 hey so perfectly resemble the natural teed: 
&8 not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer , 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be foand superior 
to any teeth before used. This method does uot require the extrae~ 
Gen of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- 
ferve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and usetul in mas- 
tication, 52, Pleet-street.—At home from 10 till 5, 















Good wine can warm us, kindness charm ; | 


There MOSES and his SON supply 
All sorts of Goods in Cloth or Leather, j 
All costumes pleasing to the eye, | 
And suited to each change of weather, | 
Vv | 


In spite of rumours far and wide 
Of fearful wars and failing trade, 
Old England in her strengtt | 





Or 
E. MOSES and his SON 15 e 
The people blest, and brave, and great, 
And MERRY CHRISTMAS wish to all. 
E. MOSES AND 80N, } 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Drapers, 
Boot Makers, and General Outfitters, 
Londen Houses : 
City Fstablishment, 
154, 165, 166, 157, Minories ; 83, 84, 85, 86, Aldgate, 
Oxford-street Branch, 
596, D7, 508, New Oxtord-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
t-read Branch, 
1; 253, Euston-road. 








otte 
137, 138, Tottenham court- 
‘ Beta 


hs ments : 
Sheffield and bradford, Yorkshire. 
r re hr AT IEN 

OLLOWAY’SOINTMENTand PILLS. 

— Userut KNOWLEOGE.—The successful treatment of the 
sreat mass of disease is not so great a mystery as many may 
suppose. Purify the blood and disease departs. Holloway's re- 
modies effect this purification most i vily and iphetely. 
Both medicaments may be be neticially used by the most inexpe- 
rienced, under whose care the very worst of cases will progress 
favorably and termiuate happily by using Holloway's renowned 
remedies, according to the instructions which are printed and 
wrapped round each pot and box. They speedily reetify all func- 
tional disorders, and will be found superior to all other means for 
mitigeting the sufferings of those untortunately affticted by in- 
oaaaiin maladies. The discoverer of these health-preserving and 
health-restoring remedies has with justice been called the “ General 
Benefactor of Mankind.” 





h Admiral of the United Kingdom of 


16th proximo, at the | 


i by THRESHER and | 


| JAMES MARTINEAU. 


r I ‘HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Annual Fire Premiums teseeeseeceeeees £315,000 
Mercantile Risks in London and elsewhere, at home and abroad , 
freely insured by Floating Policies and othe: ¥ 
Fire Policies failing due at Christmas should be renewed by the 
9th of January. —20 and 21, Poultry. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


No. 1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, B.C. 














Established in the 
Committees in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Agents throughout Inia. 
The last Annual Reduction of Premium amounted to 4 cent., 
for 10001, at the age of 301s now 
. instead of 244 Ra 4d. 
INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF 730,004. 
M. E, IMPEY, Secretary. 

HK MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


“ig HOGER TY (A.D. 134), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 


Capital, from Premiums only, 395, 000%, 

Income 70,0001. Assurances 1,690,000/. 

Bonuses average 2} per cent. per anum on sum assured, 

Profits divided early aud begin on second premium. 

T i Aunual Report and Accounts may be had. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actaary. 








. ” Empowered per aby Act of Parliament, 3 Wm IP. 
HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
Established 1523. 


DIRECTORS. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. Chairman, 
William Kouth, +» Deputy Chairman, 

Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart 
Henry Barnett, Esq. Rear- Admiral Kobert Gordon. 
The Kt Hon. B. Pleydel’ Bou- | Charles Morris, Esq. 

verie, M.P, George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Edward Charrington, Esq. Augustus Keppel Btephenson, 
| Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. . 
ACTUARY—James John Downes, Esq., RAS, 
| 
| 





SECRETARY — Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 
The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES— 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year, 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies 
tothe extent of .. es oe ee o +. £1,365,000 
| The last Boous declared in 1859, which averaged 654, 
| v Cent. on the Premiums paid, amounted to £475,000 
8,a7f ‘Poticies are now in force, yielding an annual income 
| 189,000, assuring the sum of 6,697,572/ » Which, with 610,5271, 
Bonus additions, makes a total Liability of 7,308, 3994 
The Lovested Capital is 1,911,505/., producing upwards of 76,000) — 
thus making the present Annual Income of the Society 263,0002 
Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, will not 
affect the validity of Policies. bd ditties 
Prospectuses and particulars m i on application te 
"7 ALEX.-NDER MAC DONALD, Secretary. 


| ED, Secretary, 
> 
‘THe COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Ofices.—19, CORNHILL, B.C. 
Capital, 2,500, 0004, 
DIRecTORS. 
HENRY WM. PEPK, Esq. (Peck Brothers, and Co.), Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, (Trowers and Lawson), Vice-Chairman. 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq, (J. and J. Colman). 
Charles Curling, Esq. (Charles Curling and Co.). 
Edwin Fox, Bag. (Halliday, Fox, and Co.), 
mn, Eeq (late of Victoria), 39, Euston. 
is, Esq. (N. Griffiths, Tate, and 
Samuel Hansou, Esq. (Sameecl Hansen and Son), 
| George Harker, Esq. (G. Harker and Co,). 
Frederick William Harris, eq 
Smith Harrison, Esq. (Harpisons and Crosfield). 
| David Hart, B \. 
Francis Hicks, - (Thomas and Francis Hicks). 
| John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Co ). 
| John Humphery, Jun., Esq. (Humphery and Son). 











| jaare. 





be | Moss Joshua, Esq. (Joshua Brothers and Co.). 
William Leaih Bat Easteheap. 


William Lee, B P. (Lee, Son, and Smith). 
Audrew Lusk, Esq. (A. Lusk and €o.), 
John Robert Thomson, Jun., Esq. (J. 
| Joseph Underwood, Esq. (Hills aud Underwood), 
John Kemp Welch, Esq. (Orlando Jones and Co.) 
MamaGek—HENKY THOMSON, Req. 
BANKEKS—The London and County Baak. 
SoLIcrrors—Messre. Marten, Thomas, and Hoflams, Mincing- 
lane. 
Tuk DIRECTORS are prepared to accept proposals for Fire In- 
surance on all descriptions rae: 
| WITHOUT being tettered by any combination with other offices, 
this Company's tary for mercantile business has been adjusted on 
the principle ef class vi—CHARGING A PREMIUM PROPOR. 


re ove rely ki > TIONATK TO THE RISK, 
enn pense tet ple aa Coetes 4 commission will be allowed to SOLICITORS and AGENTS. 

Of yonder Druid Lough they play ; FOKMS OF PROPOSAL and all INFORMATION can be obtained at 
And happy faces, guy attire, — 4 the orrices OF THK Company, 19, Cornhill, E.C. 

Aud eyes alive with mirth and fan =?riitn 2 eee < 


‘opper-Plate Engraved (any Style) Is. 50 Best Cards, 
%, postiren Wedding Bavelopes ditto. A. PRANGER, 
308, High Holborn, W.C. 
on 7 , > 7 7 
HAT WILL “THIS GOST To 
PRINT? is a thought often occurring to literary minds, 
public characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. Ao im- 
mediate answer to the ip uity may be obtained, and « SrRci« 
MEN Book oF TYrgs, and information for authors, sent on ayspli- 
cation, by 
RiCHARD BaRnerr, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


“This day is published, price ‘3d, 
Pe’ NCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1869. 
Iustrated by John Leech and John Tenniel. 
3 Poyon Orrics, 85, Fleet-street. : 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


HE RATIONALE OF RELIGIOUS 
ENQUIRY; or, the QUESTION STATED of 
REASON, THE BIBLE, and THE CHURCH. By 


Of this Work (fourth edition), which was supposed 
to be exhausted, and which the Author declines to 
reprint, & remainder has been found in the Printer's 
warehouse. 

London: E. T. Wurrrre.p, 178, Strand. i 
peom Oct. 5, The ATHENAUM has 
been Threepence. Thirty years ago, when THE 
ATHEN#UM came into the hands of its present Pro- 
prietors, its price was Eightpence, and its contents 

with advertisements, forty-eight columns. Convince 
that the circulation of Literary Journals was restricted 
by high price, and that every advantage offered to the 
public would bring increase of circulation and aus 
thority, the Proprietors reduced the price one-half—to 
Pourpence. The experiment succeeded, and cheap 

Literary Journals became the rule. 

The Proprietors have always held to the principle 


Your CARD IF YOU PLEASE—A 
prusted t 





then proved. They have given to the public the benefit 
of every change in the law, increasing the size without 
increase of price, until the average has become double 
its former size ~above ninety-six 


The Proprietors, taking advan of the Abolition 


of the Paper Duty, therefore resolved that from the 
5th of October, the priee of THE ATHENZUM should 
be reduced to THREEPENCE, 
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The First end Second Series, in crown Svo, 12s. 6d. each, 
JICISSITUDES of FAMILIES: Essays 


and Narratives illustrating the surprising muta- 
bility of fortune in the history of our noble Houses. by 
-? BERNARD BURKE, Ulster ney b of Arms; Author 
of the “* Peerage and Baronetage,” 
HE Fifth Edition of the {anda ae Additions made, 
First Series and the | the result of fresh re- 
Second Edition of the Sx- | searches. 
conp Series may now be —_— 
had. Both volumes ae “ A pleasanter and more 
been care. ally revised and | suggestive volume we have 
corrected by the Author, 4p. = met.” —Critic. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, Loneman, and Rongers. 





This day, Two Volumes, Post 8v0, 1és., 
OOD FOR NOTHING; or, Att Down 
T Hin. By G. J. WHY TE MELVILLE. Re- 
printed from Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: Parker, Sow, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, feap. Svo, 6s. 
WN AND COU NTRY ‘SER MONS 
By the REV. CH«RLES KINGSLEY, Rector of 
Seccten, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day. post 8vo, és. 6d., 
HE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. 


A Course of Lect» res delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britaic. By JOHN HULLAH, Pro- 
fessor of Vocal Music ‘a King's College and in Queen's 
College, London; and Organist of Charter-house. 

London : Pancun, Son, and Bourn, West Suend. 


This day, Vols. ‘Vv. “and VL, 8v0, 28s., of the 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing 
the Reigns of Edward V1. and Mary. By JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE, 
The Second Edition, revised, of Volumes I. to IV., 
containing the Reign of Henry VIII., 2/. 14s. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bovugn, West Strand. 





This day, price 2s., 


ETTER TO THE RIGHT. HON. 

4 BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P., on the PRESENT 

RELATIONS OF ENGLAND WITH THE COLONIES. 

By the Right Hon. C. B. ADDERLEY, M.P. With an 

APPENDIX of Extracts from Evidence taken before 

the Select Committee on Colonial Military Expenditure. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Next week, the Tenth Thousand of 


TR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH’S 
ia LETTER to EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. Pp. 80. 
Price One Shilling. 
Smiru, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill 





Now ready, price 1s., 


ue AND THE DISRUPTED 
‘4 STATES OF AMERICA. By THOMAS COLLEY 
GRATTAN, formerly Her Majesty’s Consul for the 
State of Massachusetts, Author of * Civilized America.”’ 
JAMES Rivew aY, ) 168, 1 Pice: adilly, « and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, | Second Edition, price 6d., 


A POPULAR VIEW of the AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR By A. J. B. BERESFORD 
TIOPE, Esq. 
London: James Rrpewary, 169, Piccadilly; Maid- 
stone: Wickuam, Week-street; C. J. Cooke, Middle- 
ow; and all Booksellers, 


CLERICAL ALMANACKS FOR 1862, 
ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 


Wo ALMANACK, enlarged by the Incorporation of 
*‘ Whittaker’s Clergyman's Diary.” Price, sewed, 
2s. 6d.; roan tuck, 58.; morocco, 6s.; with lock, ss. 

The VESTRY ALMANAC K, on a sheet, price 6d. 

The CLERICAL ALMANACK. Sewed, %d.; roan 
tuck, 2s. 6d.; morocco ditto, 4s.; with lock, és, 
Printed for the Copay = on and sold by all 

Boo sellers. 


rue [f ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 

ALMANACK for 1862, price ls. Containing 
amongst much other useful information —A List of the 
Public Offices—A Chronicle of Remarkable Events— 
Post Office Regulations—Assessed Taxes and Stamp 
Duties, as well : as a Summary of the Principal Acts of 
Parliament passed during the last Session—A Table of 
the Quarter Sessions, and Names and Addresses of 
Clerks of the Peace for all the Counties of England 
and Wales. 

London: Published for the Company of Stationers 
by Josern Greenni.t, at their Hall, Ludgate-street; 
and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


HARLIE THORNHILL; or, THE 
/ DUNCE OF THE FAMILY, appears monthly in 
Baily’s Magazine, price ls. 6d. 

“The December Baily is most excellent. The new 
tale of ‘The Dunve of the Family,” calling for parti- 
cular notice, as likely to prove most interesting.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

NEW ; TAREE! EEPENNY MAG AZINE. 
On January Ist, 32 pages, large 8vo, double columns, 


pute Now THERN MONTHLY; a Ma. 
gazine of Religion, Literature, Science, and Art 
CONTENTS: 

The Education Question, 

Sophisms about * Progress.” 

A Story of To-Day. 

Conventionalism. 

Time’s Household. 

From Church to Church. 

Expositions of Great Pictures:—No. 1. 

Trensfigura tion. 
Lounging in an Old Library. 














Raphael's 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘SELF HELP.” 


Now ready, with Five Portraits and Two Hundred Illustrations, Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, 42s, 
” 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR PRINCIPAL WORKS, 


A HISTORY OF INLAND COMMUNICATION IN BRITAIN, 
By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Life of Stephenson,” &c. 


“ A beok valuable to the professional man, and interesting to the general reader. Mr. Smiles has displayed 
all the abilities of a good popular writer, without, however, rambling into those paths which render a po 
book worthless as a work of reference. The information is clear and concise, yet it is so inte rspersed with 
anecdotes, poetical scraps, and interesting notes, that the work will undoubtedly be read with pleasure," 
Mining Journal. 

JOHN MURR an. Albemarle Street. 


HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW POEM. 








This day is published, small 4to, handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrations by Leramroy 
from the Author’s Designs, price 7s. 6d., 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
DEDICATED TO THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, 
MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge, 











a 





On Thureday, the 12th of Siesta was published 
THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS, 


Price Fourrence, of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUN 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


ENTITLED 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND, 


CONTAINING : 
I. Picking up Soot and Cinders. IV. Picking up Waifs at Sea. 
II. Picking up Evening Shadows. V. Picking up a Pocket-Book. 
IIL. Picking up Terrible Company. VL. P. icking up Miss Kimmeens. 
VIL. Picking up the Tinker. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW SERIAL, 


A STRANGE STORY, 


Will be completed in March, when 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. WILKIE COLLINS 


Will be commenced. 


Published in Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., also in Monthly Parts and mat ag | A een at 26, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. ; and by Messrs. Cuapman & HAut, 193, Piccadilly, W 











Ready this day, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 25 (for January), price One Suitire, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS : 

Tue Apventures oF Pump on 11s Way THroven THe Wortp. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter XXVII.—I Charge you, Drop your Daggers. 

» XAXVIIL—In which Mrs. MacWhirter has a New Bonret. 

An Evxction Conrsst tn AUSTRALIA. 
Tug Farry Lanp or SCIENCE. 
To Esrner. 
Tur SrrucGies or Brown, Jones, anv Roprnson. Dy One oF vue Form. 

Chapter XVI.—Showing how Robinson walked upon Roses. 
XVIL—A Tea-Party in Bishopsgate Street. 

» XVILL—An Evening at the Goose and Gridiron. 

LIBERALISM. 
Ar THE Pay. 
THE QUADRILATERAL. 
DrninG Down tue River. (With an Illustration.) 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 

Chapter XVILI.—The Penance. 

XILX.—Clouds Deepening. 
Rounpasour Parens.—No. 18. Oa Letts’s Diary. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


” 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
se EDGE 
Now ready. 


TEW EDITIONS of 





Immediately will be published, in 1 vol. crown S8vo, 


“NUGE CRITIC.” 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS WRITTEN AT THE the SOCIETY’S 


READING BOOKS without any abridgment, at 




















‘The Last Appeal. 
Reviews; Missionary Intelligence ; Survey of Books of 
Month. 


Londen: Kent and Co.; Manchester: Duxyitt, 
Parmex, and Co.; Edinburgh: Macnanen. | 


SEASIDE. A 
BY SHIRLEY. the following greatly reduced prices : 
Repriuted chiefly from * Fraser's Magazine.” First Reading Book, Part I. ....... --per a ae. 
CONTENTS: —— PartIL.. = Os. Gd. 
I. At the Seaside. ——-- —— Complete . s, 6d. 
II. The Sphinx. A Discourse on History. | Second Reading Book, Sc riptural and Miscel- 
Ill, People who are not Respectable. A Lay Sermon. : — jus Lessons, with exercises in Spell- 
IV. On Noneonformity. A Plea for Freedom. > -- each Os. 4d, 
V. William the Silent: the Earliest Teacher of Tole- First. ge Beatd tu » the Sec 0 nd In e ading Book fe Os. 4d. 
ration. Second Sequel to ditto » es Os. 4d, 
VI. A Critic on Criticism: a» Ramble in the Spring- Third Reading Book ................,08 4, 08. Sd 
time. | Supplement to the Third Re: ot Os, 8d 
VII. Our Romance: a Letter from Lancelot. Fourth Reading Book....... es 8d. 
VILE. Terra Santa: a Peep into Italy. | English History .......+.esseeees $d 
3 The Leader of the Opposition. A Plea for Party. the usual allowances to Members and the Trade. 
X. The Statesmen of the Tories. | Desrosrrories:—London: 77, Great Queéen-street, 


XI. Polities in the Parish. By the Rector. 
Edinburgh: Epoonstoy and Doretas; 
London: Hamimroyx, Apams, and Co. 


| Lincoln's Inn-fiekis, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 
| and 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; and sold 
, by all Booksellers, 
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MILITARY WORKS. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ; 


Desrate HES AND CORRESPONDENCE DURING HIS VARIOUS 
CAMPAIGNS, 1799-1815. Edited by COL. GU rRWoob. 
syols. Svo. 8. 8s. 


II. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ; ms 
DESPATCHES AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


ScpPLEMENTARY 
8 vols. Svo. 208. each, 


Edited by HIS SON. 


Itt. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE; us Con- 
FIDENTIAL CoRRESPONDENCE With his Beotuer JosEern, 
sometime KinG or Srain. 2vols. Svo. 2s. 


Iv. 
LORD CASTLEREAGH; Desratcnes, 
from the —y" ement of his Offici ial Career, to the 
close of his life. Edited by the MARQUIS OF LON- 
DONDERRKY. 12 vols. Svo. 14s. each. 


v. 
GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON ; 
gis Pervate Diary, during Missions and Employments 
with the European Armies in 1512-14. Maps. 2 vols. 


Syo. 26s. 


vi. 
NERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON ; 


qar Frencn Invasion or Russia and Retreat of the 
French Army, in 1812. 2nd Edition, Map, Svo. lds 


vn. 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER; 
wis Lire anp Ortytons, chiefly derived from his 
Journals and Letters. By SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, 





K.c.B. Portraits. ¢ vols. Crown Svo. 48s. 
Vill. 
GENERAL CATHCART: Conmmen- 


7antes ON THE Wak ty Russia AND Germany, 1812-15. 


With 28 Diagrams and Plans. Svo. 14s. 


1X. 

GENERAL CATHCART; tue Corres- 

PONDENCE RELATIVE TO HIs MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 

Karrkaria, until the termination of the Kafir War. 
Maps. vo. Is. 


2 

GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS; 

a TREATISE ON THE IMPROVED THkory AND PRactTICE 

on Guyvery. With Descriptions of the ArmsTRonG 
and Wurrworru Guys. Plates. Svo, 21s. 


XI. 

GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS; 

vue PRINCIPLE AND CoysTRUCTION OF MILITARY 

Bripces, and on Passage of Rivers m Military Upera- 
tions. Plates. Svo. 12s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





DR. PERCY’S WORK ON METALLURGY. 
Now ready, with Numerous Illustrations, carefully 
drawn to Scale, One Volume, Svo, 21s., 


ME ALLURGY: tur Art or Extracrt- 





ING METALS FROM THEIR Ones, AND ADAPTING 

y M TO VARIOUS Pour POSES OF MANUFACTURE. By 

JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallargy at 
the Government School of Mines. 

FIRST DIVISION.— Physical Properties of 
Metals, Metallurgical Processes ; Slags—FUEL, Wood, 
Peat.—COAL, Charcoal, Coke.—Materials employed in 
Construction of Furnaces.—FIRE-CLAYS.—COPrrenr, 
Metallurgical Chemistry, Copper smelting. — ZINC, 
History, Metallurgical Chemistry.—BRASs. 

Joun Murray, Albewarle-street. 
THE WELLINGTON sur PPL EMENTARY 
DESPATCHES. 
This day is published, Svo, 20s., 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

SPATCHES and CORRESPONDENCE 
DUKE of WELLINGTON, Edited by HIS SON, 
$.—Tue PENINSULA AND SOUTH OF FRANCE, 

The previous volumes have been published as follows: 

1-1V.—INDIA. 1797-15805. 

¥ —IRISH CORRESPON 


180 
-DENMARK, MEXICO, POR- 
mn AND SPAIN, 1807-1510 
VIL—WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street., 


DE- 
of the 
Vol. 


HE 


NDENC 


PROFESSOR 


A NEW VOL U ME OF SER —— bY 


This day is pub lished, post 8v« 


THIRD SERIES OF PLAIN’ SER- 


3LUN 
A MONS Preacnuep To a Country CONGREGATION. 


By KEV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D., late Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at we 


y the same 
PLAIN SE RMONS. 
Post 8vo. 


7s. 6d. each. 
THE PARISH PRIEST: uis Duties 
UNDESIGNED 


SCRIPTURAL | 


Author, 
Ist and 2nd Series 





COINCIDENCES. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRIS STIAN | 
CHURCH. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 
LECTURES ON THE RIGHT USE} 





OF THE EARLY FATHERS. 8vo. 
LITERARY AND CLER Ic AL ES SSAYS. 


Svo. 12s. 
Jonx Murray, Albemarile-strect. 
This day is published, in Svo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
6 Dew US ON THE SPHINX OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ; r, Politic 
Poiemical Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLD-CLO! 
PHILOSOPHER. 


London: 


Grorce Maywarrne, §, King William- 
street, Strand. 


| Haye 
>| the 
} Coloured Pictures, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. | 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forth- | 
coming Number of the above Periodical must be for- } 

warded to the Publisher by the 27th, and BILLS by the 
30th, instant. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


Just published, 
UNIFORM IN SIZE WITH “ITN MEMORIAM,” 

\ INDEX to “IN MEMORIAM,” in 
di which every separate clause is referred to ander 
the headings of one or more of the principal words con- 
tained in it. Price 2s. cloth limp, or Is. 6d. for bind- 
ing up with “In Memoriam.” 

London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 





W. HARRY ROGERS’ NEW BOOK OF EMBLEMS, 


Beautifully printed by Whittingham in Old English 
Tyne, with Borders and Initials in Red, square &vo 
price 2ls. cloth elegant; 27s. calf extra; 31s, 6d. 


morocco antique 

YPIRITU AL CONCEITS extracted from 
kK the writings of the Fathers, the Old English Poets, 
&c. With 100 Original Emblematical Iastrations. By 
W. HARRY ROGERS, 

* There is more thought in this beautiful volume than 
is seen ata glance. Apart from its meaning, nearly 
every drawing pleases the eye as a choice ornament. 

- « The printing is by far the most complete and 
beautiful specimen of modern black letter we have 
ever seen.” -~ Eraminer, Nov. 3 
Grirritn and Farran, corner of St. Panl's-churchyard, 


STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOK, 
Every Page Printed in Gold and Colours, 
Ts WISDOM of SOLOMON. = From 

the Book of Proverbs. With a Photographic 
Group of the Queen of Sheba before Solomon, from a 
Statuette by Beattie. Small 4to, price Ms. cloth ele- 

gant; 18s. calf extra; 2Is. Turkey morocco antique. 
A brilliant specimen of the pitch to which printing 

and illumination can be brought.”—Jlustrated News 
‘ Fit for old or young, this ought to be a welcome 

gift book.”—Art Journal. 

GuirFita and Farman, corner 


of St, Paul's-churchyard 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
YHE STORY of KING ARTHUR and 
his KNIGHTS ofthe ROUND TABLE, Dedicated 
by permission to Alfred Tennyson. Iilustrated hy 
G. 1H, Thomas. Post Svo, price 7s. cloth ; 9s. coloured, 
gilt edges. 
TPMNY TADPOLE, and other Tales. By 
FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. Illustrated 


by her brother, Thomas Hood, Super royal lémo, price 





THE OFFICERS’ LIBRARY. 


—_— > 


ANNALS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
4 vols. 


SIR EDWARD CUsT, 


; CUS 


NNALS OF 


r. 5 vol 


DUKE 


By ¢ 


F 


1ONS, 


VL, GURWOOD, 
DUKE O 
Cuaracrer, Act 
Feap 


then 
Sour 


| MAUREL, 

BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 
Account drawn up from Publie and Private 
G. R. GLEIG, 


PENINSULAR WAR : 


tic 


Ces. 


by 


REV, 


Svo. 


THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
Is Feap Svo. 
OF WELLIN 
TIONS FROM His DesrPaTCHEs AND GuxuraL 
dSvo. 
WELLINGTON : 
By JULES 


1500-15, 
Feap. 5vo. 


WARS OF THE 
By LIEUT.-GEN, 


5s. each, 


(Just ready. 


WARS 
1700-99, 
58. each, 


\GTON ; 


Ids. 


AND WRITINGS. 
ls. 6d, 


Post 8vo. 


BATTLes AND Sirces. By LIEU T.-GEN. 
NAPIER. Portrait. Postsvo. 10s. 6d 
CRIMEAN WAR: Lerrers 


OF 
By SIR EDWARD 


An 


THE 
SELEC- 
ORDERS. 


His 


Au- 


3s. Gd, 


THE ENGLIsu 


sik W 


FROM 


HEAD-QUARTERS ON THE R&ALiTies OF THE WAR LS THE 


CRIMEA, 


dS. 


TAN. 


ALE’S 


Jellalabad. 


, 


TUR 


ELLESMERE. 


HE 
KS. 


By K 


By ASTAFF OFFICER, 
5 BRIGADE 
With an Account of the Seizure 
G. R. GLEIG, 
SIEGES OF VIENNA 
Translated 
Post 8vo, 2s. 


EV. 


CAMPAIGNS 


ARMY 
By R 


5 


Six 


AT 
EV.G 


LEGE 


Monts’ 


UNDER GENERAL 
Hi. Post 5vo. 


Wii 
S 


With a Description of that Garrison from the 
DRINKWATER, 
LIBERATION WAR IN 


Translated by 
Post 8vo. 


Peri 


18l2 
GOR 


ART OF WAR: 


LEGE 
se 
xls. 


M4. 
DON, b 


OPERATIONS, 


0 


By CAPT, 


AT, 


E1G. 


from 


OF 
WASHINGTON 
Rk. GL 
OF KARS: 
RESISTANCE BY THE 
WiILLiaMs. 


Plans, 


and I 


the German 


THE 
AND NEW 
Post 8vo. 2s. 


NARRATIVE 


3s. Gd. 


F GIBRALTAR, 


GER 
SIR 
3s, 6d. 


Post Svo, 
BY 


by 


BRITISH 
ORLEANS. 


ALEXANDE 


A MANUAL OF 


Post 8yo. 6s. 


IN AFFGHANIS- 


defence of 
2s, 


THE 


LORD 


OF THE 


TURKISH GARRISON 
By HUMPHRY SAND- 


779-S3. 


Karliest 


Post 8vo, 2s. 


MANY, 
R DUFF 


Fre.p 


adapted for the Use of Orricers of the 


3s. 6d. cloth; 4s 6a. coloured, gilt edges. Army. By CAPT. JERVIS, R.A. Crown Svo. 9s. 6d. 

FIYRUE BLUE; or, the Life and Adven- BRITISH NAVY: Deeps or Navat 
tures of a British Se aman of oa Old School. By | meek tae! de a » ee - Britis) Nay “=< 

W. H. G. KINGSTON, author of * Will Weatherhelm,” | )-, DW ABD GiF} aa. 9 wal r a Sey. By 

&e Illustrated by Gilbert. Foolse wt price 5s. cloth; | ~* 2 , gizcn Ty Om. FCap. OVO. 6. 

5s. 6d. gilt edges. SIR FRANCIS DRAKE: nis Lire, 


| 
Mf EADOW LEE; or, the Gipsy Children 
i A Story founded on " act. By the Author of 
= The Triumph of Steam,” &c. Illustrated by Gilbert 
Foolseap 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth; 5s. gilt edges. 

YUY RIVERS; or, a Boy’s Struggles 
I in the Great World. By ALFRED ELWES, | 
“ Ralph Seabrooke,” &e Illustrated by | 

Foolseap  8vo, price 5s. cloth; | 


ARRY at SCHOOL 

By EMILIA MARRYAT (daughter of the 
Captain Marryat). Illustrated by John Absolon. 
3s. 6d, gilt edges. 


author of 
Anelay. 
edges. 


5s. Gd, gilt 
: a Story for Boys. 
late 
Price 


2s. 6d. cloth; 





IV . TOYS: or, Anecdotes of our Four- 

4 legged and other Pets. By EMMA DAVEN- 

PORT, Thins trated by Harrison Weir. Price 2s. 6d. 
cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


| pistaNnt HOMES; or, the Graham 

Family in New Zealand, By Mrs. I. E. AYLMER 
Illustrated by J. Jackson. Trice 3s, 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 


Guirrirn and Fargran, corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
ni [PS BOYS’ OWN 


PUNCH AND JUDY, New Movable p 
double 








very large bold Cuts, and astonishing ction 
movements, A never ng entertainment for the 
young. Price 2s. 6a. Coloured Pictures. Size, folio 





foolseap. Drawn and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, London. E.C, 
EAN’S POPULAR PERFORMANCE | 
OF THE GALANTL SHOW. New Movable 
Book,—an Exact Imitation Transparency of that exceed- | 
ingly amusing Exhibition, which has never before been 
adapted for Juvenile use. Price2s. Col —t- d Pictures, 8. | 
Dean and Sox, 11, Ludgate. hill, London, 


| ISSOLVING PA N'TOMIMIC 


SCENES, FROM THE PANTOMIMES. Showings 

of our funny old friends Harle- 
quin, Clown, and Pantaloon. As, when they sit down 
to eatzthe Pork Pie (by pulling the Shaft), out jump 
from it Live Little Pigs; &c. & 2s. Coloured Pictures, 
Dean and Soy, li, Ludgate-hill, London, E C. 

YOU SEEN “BLONDIN,” for 
YOUNG? a series of Movable Represen- 
Blondin im some of his most Daring Feats, 
Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, London. E.¢ 


the Laughable Pranks 


we of 


r NOM MY TROT AND HIS LOVES. | 
Showing his Wonderful Transformation when 
viewed twice in the same Picture, viz. at first lengthened 
but, on looking through the Glass, himself and love 
are restored to their correct likeness Price 2s 


11, Ludgate-bill, 


IN-DOOR 


Dean and Sox, 


DRILL; or, 


| Lon lon, E Cc 


MS NIATURE 








PR ence + pir omen wow Consisting « 
M he put through the Infant 
Fi id "Exe *. includin the formations, change 
points, position of officers, non-commissioned oflicers, 
&e. &e. An nged with an explanatory key, and full 
tructions according to the | st regulations in Het 
| Majesty's Army. By Sergeant CLAYTON, Twenty 
i eighth Middlesex (London Irish) Kilk Price in 
box, equisitely cut o ad mount a; or, 2s. in sheet. | 
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Svo. 
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Post 8vo., 
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MENTS. By G, D, 
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lish and French—French 
BURN. Crown Svo, 


JENS S ENGI 
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win« 


Jonx MuRRAY 
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"oie illustrated, 


TALPOLL’S 


ARY, 


FEBRUARY, 


BURR, 
AND 


By JOHN BARROW, 


THOMAS M 


Post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


3s. Gd. 
SURVEYING : 


Pilates. 


and English.) 


loa. 


Albemarle street 


MILITARY 


Worps anp Purases, 


Post 


UNRO. 


By REV. 


PLAN 


}, ANP SKETCHING Grovunp, wrruorr IneTRu- 
Post 8vo, 


7a, Gd. 


DIC. 
(Eng- 


By OUL, 


LISH GE x’ TLEMAN’'S LIBRARY ror: 
AND MARCH, 
at 9s. per volume, 
ANECDOTES 
PAINTING IN ENGLAND, with some 


OF 


Account 


of the principal English Artists, and Incidehtal Notices 
of Seulptors, Carvers, 


| lista, 


plete in three volumes. 
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** 


a 


volumes separately, they are, 


pilates. 
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&e Also, a Catalogue 
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the Rev. James Dallaway, 
additional Notes by RALPH N. WORNUM, Esq. 


New edition, rev 
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With additions by 
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| 7." E PORT of the AGE. A Satirical 
| Poem ; with Introductory Remarks on the De- 
cline of Poetry, and Critical N« s 
Lenien: Rosert Harvwicks, 192, Piccadilly, 
MAYNE REID'S BOOKS FOR BOYS, 


In feap. Svo, cloth gilt, ds, each, with Ilustrations, 
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Also, in feap. Svo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. each, 
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NEW CIIRISTMAS BOOK 
Just ready, in post Svo, cloth antique, 
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PPRALRAALRAL AL PALS 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. XXVII. for JANUARY, 1862, is published THIS DAY, price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS. 


I THE YARD-MEASURE EXTENDED TO THE STARS. BY PROFESSOR 
KELLAND, 


II. RAVENSHOE. By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
Chap. 44. Another Meeting.—45. Half-a-Million.—46, To Lunch with Lord 


III. BY TEMPLE-BAR: A REVERIE. By A. J. MUNBY. 
IV. ENGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 


V. BEGGARS. By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 
VI. OUR DIPLOMAPIC AND CONSULAR SERVICES, 


VII. THE FAUNA OF THE STREETS. 
Vill. BRITAIN'S EARNEST-MONEY FOR THE PROVINCES WHICH SAVED 
HER INDIAN PROVINCES IN THE MUTINY. A STORY OF MOOLTAN, 
IX. THE ASHEN FAGGOT: A TALE FOR CHRISTMAS. In Four Chapters, By 
THOMAS HUGHES, Author of “ Tom Brown at Oxford.” 
X. A GLANCE BEYOND THE TRENT DIFFICULTY: THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW OF THE SEA, By J. M. LUDLOW, 
XI, PASSING EVENTS—THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION. 





XII. THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


Vols. I., II., III., and IV. are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, 





HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW POEM. 
This day is published, smal! 4to, handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrations 
from Designs by the Author, price 7s. 6d., 
THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 





Now ready, the Second Edition, 3 vols., 12. 11s. 6d., 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 





Now ready, Twenty-cighth Thousand, feap. 8vo, 5s., 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY. 





Next week, uniform with ‘‘ The Golden Treasury,” 4s. 6d., 
THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM Th. 
BEST POETS. 

Selected and Arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE, 

With a Vignette after a Design by T. Woolner. 





This day is published, uniform with ‘The Golden ‘freasury,” 3s. 64., 
RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS: 
A BOOK OF SELECT READINGS FOR THE SUFFERING. 


With a Preface. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Second Edition, handsomely printed with red lines. 





Now ready, Eighth Thousand, 18mo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 78. 6d.; extra, 10s. 6d., 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, oe. Bananas, Fellow of Exeter College, 
xford. 


Dedicated by permission to the Poet-Laureate. With a Vignette after a 
Design by T. Woolner. 





This day is published, the Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s., 


EDWIN OF DEIRA. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s., 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY, 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 
For the Young. 
By the AUTHOR of “SIDNEY GREY,” “ MIA AND CHARLIE,” &. 





This day is published, fcap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d., 


LESSONS IN LIFE AND GODLINESS: 
A SELECTION OF SERMONS PREACHED IN THE PARISH CHURCH OF 
DONCASTER. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar. 





This day is published, crown Svo, cloth, red leaves, 7s. 6d., 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 
MEMOIRS, LETTERS and REMAINS of ALEXIS DE 


TOCQUEVILLE. Translated from the French by the Translator of ‘* Napoleon's 
Correspondence with King Joseph.” With large Additions. In 2 vols, crown 
8vo, price 21s, 

“The appearance of this book in an English dress will be welcomed by every 
politician and every Englishman capable of appreciating exhaustive and solid 
thought....We do not know another writer, unless it be Pascal, who leaves precisely 
the same impression.” —Spectator. 


PICTURES of OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. Retuorp 
PA'‘1. Translated, with the Author's Revision, by E. C. OTTE. Crown 8yo, 
clot 8s. 6d. 

“Prescats the facts of History with the pleasing accessories of a romance.”— 

Clerical Journal, 


LIFE of EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., late Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. By Dr. G. WILSON and 
A. GEIKIE, F.G,S. 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 
‘* He was in every sense a philosopher; his endowments rose above mere talent 
into the higher atmosphere of genius."— London Review. 
ENGLISH 


The PLATONIC DIALOGUES for 
READERS. By Dr. WHEWELL. Vol. IL. 7s, 6d. Vol. Il, 6s.6d. Vol. III, 
7s. 6d. al 

“There cannot be two opinions, we should think, as to the skill with which the 
work is executed.”—/Press. 


FOOT-NOTES from the PAGE of NATURE; or, First 
Forms of Vegetations. By REV. H. MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. With numerous 
lilustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. A popular 
work on Mosses, Lichens, Fresh-water Alge and Fungi. 

** Written with considerable beauty of diction, and discovers an ethusiastic fond- 
ness for Nature upon the author's part, which has made the composition of it a real 
labour of love. Its descriptive passages are truly eloquent and graceful.” — 
Spectator. 


The HUMAN HAND and the HUMAN FOOT. By 
G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8yo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

“We cordially recommend the book to the public and the profession; the former 
cannot but be benefited by it, and the members of the latter, even though accom- 
plished anatomists, will be both interested and amused by the novel way in which 


many of its points are brought forward.”—Lancet. 

SERMONS PREACHED in RUGBY SCHOOL 
CHAPEL. By FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Head-Master of Rugby School. 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 

“They are fraught with much Christian doctrine, and overflowing with the genuine 

Evangelical spirit....The boys ,of Rugby are highly privileged to listen to such 


discourses,"— The Homilist. 
WESTWARD HO! Fourth Edition. 
“A good novel toan excellent purpose.”— Times. 


KINGSLEY. 6s. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Third Edition. 
KINGSLEY. 6s, 
* Genial, large hearted, humorous.” —Guardian, 
The HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. 
KINGSLEY. With Illustrations. 5s. 
“Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition been celebrated in a bolder ora 
more stirring strain.”"—Saturday Review, 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN. Second Edition. 
KINGSLEY. 63 


“ Keeps up its interest from the first page to the last.”"—Athenaum. 
GEORGE BRIMLEY’S BSSAYS. Second Edition. 5s. 
‘* One of the finest critics of the present day."—A.H. 
RUTH and HER FRIENDS: a Story for Girls. 


Third 
Edition, with a Frontispiece. 5s. 
“We wish all the girls in the land the opportunity of reading it.”— Nonconformist. 


OUR YEAR. Proseand Poetry. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax.”” With Illustrations, 5s. 


By Proressor 
By Prorgssor 


By Pnrorrssor 


By Henry 





SERMONS PREACHED IN HARROW SCHOOL 
HAPEL, 
By the Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, M.A., Head-Master, 


“Just the book we should like to see in the hands of every child."—Zngiich 
Churchman. 3 
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Loxpon: Printed by ALrrep EpmuND GaLtoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the “SpzcraToR” Uffice, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 21, 1861. 
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